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UP IN MAINE 


STORIES OF YANKEE LIFE 
TOLD IN VERSE 


By HOLMAN F. DAY 


“THE BEST YANKEE VERSE 
SINCE THE BIGLOW PAPERS” 


With six illustrations from pho- 
tographs and an introduction by 
Hon. C. E. Littlefield. 


Cloth, decorative, 74 x 4%, $1.00 


THE DOLLAR 
OR THE MAN? 


THE ISSUE OF TO-DAY 
Pictured by 


HOMER DAVENPORT 


To be published Sept. 15 
50 cartoons on the economical 
problems of to-day, selected and 
edited with an introduction by 
HORACE L. TRAUBEL 


Paper boards, decorative, 11 x 9, $1.00 


QUICKSAND 


A NEW AND STRIKING 
NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ DIFFERENCES ” 


By HERVEY WHITE 


To be published Sept. 15 


Not merely the story of an indi. 
vidual, but the life history of a 
family. 

Cloth, decorative, 734 x 5, $1.50 





VISITING THE 
SIN 


A TALE OF MOUNTAIN LIFE IN 
KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 


By EMMA RAYNER 


Author of “Free to Serve” and 
“In Castle and Colony” 


To be published Sept. 15 


“Bound to be one of the nota- 


ble books of a notable season.” 

Miss Rayner has abandoned the 
colonies in her latest work and has 
wriiten a most thrilling tale of the 
period of 1875. 


Cloth, decorative, 7, x 544, $1-50 


THE MIDDLE 
FIVE 


INDIAN BOYS AT SCHOOL 


By . 
FRANCIS LaFLESCHE 
“AN INDIAN ‘TOM BROWN 

AT RUGBY’ ” 


With a cover design and frontis- 
piece in colors by Miss 


ANGEL DE CORA 


The book is a vivid transcription 
of some of the most interesting 
pases from Mr. La Flesche’s own 
ife. 


Cloth, decorative, 6% x 44, $1.25 





GEORGIE 
By S. E. KISER 


With a cover design and ten illus- 
trations by 
RALPH BERGENGREN 
“THE WITTIEST HUMOR OF 
THE YEAR” 


Mr. Kiser shows in this book that 
he is treading closely upon the 
literary heels of his distinguished 
fellow townsman, the author of 
“Mr. Dooley.” 


Cloth, decorative, 634 x 4%, $1.00 





COMFORT AND 
EXERCISE 


AN ESSAY TOWARD NORMAL 
CONDUCT 


By 
MARY PERRY KING 


To be published Sept. 15 
A compact and important essay 
toward the harmonious development 
of the threefold nature of mankind 
—-spiritual, mental and physical. 


Cloth, 7% x 534, $1.00 





TUSKEGEE 


ITS HISTORY AND ITS WORK 


By MAX BENNETT 
THRASHER 


With an introduction by 
Booker T. Washington 


To be published Sept. 15 
With 50 half-tone illustrations 
from photographs. Mr. Thrasher 
has given us a complete and en- 
tertaining story of this famous 
“School of a Nation.” 





Cloth, decorative, 74 x 434, $1.00 
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The attention of business men who wish 
to take advantage of improvements in all 
departments of industry is called to the 
Whiting Ledger Papers, the most up-to- 
date in the world. Nothing has been 
spared to make them perfect in erasing 
and wearing qualities. We can furnish 


them in tints recommended by oculists 
to save eyestrain. * * * * * * * * « 
Write for samples and booklet free and 
insist on having this paper bound in your 
next series of blank books. 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal at Paris Exposition just 
awatded, (The Grand Prix is the highest award and 
the only one ever given for American paper), 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
Offices, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
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EVERYBODY IS TALKING ABOUT 


EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


12mo, Gilt Top. $1.50 


18TH THOUSAND IN PRESS 
THE CRITICS PRONOUNCE IT THE SUCCESS OF THE YEAR 


AMELIA BARR writes: ‘I congratulate MARGARET E. SANGSTER writes: 
you on having given the world a hoy strong, ‘‘It has the spell which holds the reader fast in 
natural story. It is as far above ‘David _ the beautiful story, and to me its serene philos- 
Harum’ as noonday is above dawn.”’ ophy of life and its many sympathetic touches in 

‘*A strong American novel. In sheer, honest escribing nature are worth as much as the story, 
merit is unquestionably one of the very best Unless Iam greatly mistaken the book will be 
works of fiction of the year.’’—BOSTON JOURNAL. widely popular.’’ 

“* This book reminds us of ‘David Harum’ JAMES A. HERNE, the dramatist, writes: 
in its spicy sayings, even in tts horse deal. It ‘ The book has been a delight to me. It really 
is, however, better balanced.’’—OUTLOOK. contains some of the most exquisite touches I 
have read in any book.”’ 





























AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, - Boston 


I, 2, 3 
BETTER THAN 
A, B, C. 


That is to say, names do not identify while numbers do. 
The numeric system of filing correspondence is far more accutfi 
for filing : yes, and for finding filed letters, than the old alphabet 
















way. 
There are a good many “ Smiths,” but there can be but one 1492. 
But to explain it all would take pages of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Please send for some pages of our own description of the nume 


system of filing correspondence. Address 
















Library Bureau, 


London, Philadelphia, Washingt 






Boston, New York, Chicago, 
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SCRIBNERS NEW BOOKS 











Another volume of Mr. Stockton’s stories. 


AFIELD AND AFLOAT By Frank R. Stockton 


Illustrated. I2mo, $1.50. 





‘* His name alone carries a laugh with it.’—THE DIAL. 


Ts first volume of stories that Mr. Stockton has published since a ‘‘ A Story-Teller’s Pack,” issued 
three years ago. It contains a selection from the stories written during this time, and will make 
a full and varied volume in the author’s perhaps most popular field. 


A new book by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


Recollections of a Missionary in the Great West 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, author of ‘‘ The Grip of Honor,” ‘‘ For the Freedom of the Sea,’”’ 
‘* For Love of Country,” etc. With portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 
HESE anecdotes and reminiscences, full of humor and of other winning phases of human nature, 
give a vivid picture of the daily life of a missionary in the Great West ten or fifteen years ago. 
They illustrate the serious side of the life as well—the unselfish devotion to the work of helping one’s 
fellow men characteristic of the true missionary spirit, which gives the book a decided value,. 


Napoleon III. at the Height of His Power 


By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. With portraits, 
12mo, $1.50. 
A= the Italian War Napoleon Third reached his greatest eminence, and was for a time the arbiter 
of Europe. This volume, the fifth in the series which M. de Saint-Amand has devoted to this 
momentous and varied reign, describes his court and its remarkable influence at the crowning point of its 
historic interest. 


Men and Measures of Half a Century 
Sketches and Comments. By the Hon. HUGH McCULLOCH, Secretary of-the Treasury under 
Lincoln, Johnson and Arthur, Mew edition. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


« ie has evidently been his habit to study men as well as books, and so this work contains a large array 
of entertaining and useful recollections, the charm of which is increased by a certain simplicity of 
manner in the telling of them.’’—New York 7ridune. 


Until the Day Break Novels by Emile Gaboriau 





A NOVEL. Translated from the French. Illustrated. 6 vols., 

By ROBERT BURNS WILSON 12mo, each, $1.25. 
12mo, $1.50. ABORIAU’S greatest detective stories, issued 
R, WILSON is the author of several volumes in attractive style, printed from entirely new 


of poems which have attracted unusual plates, and illustrated by artists specially selected. 
attention, His novel is the work of a poet who The volumes are: 


has thought long and deeply on the problems of Monsieur Lecoq Other People’s Money 
life and character. The plot and the workmanship The Honor of the Name The Widow Lerouge 
remind one strongly of Poe’s tales, Pile No. 113 The Mystery of Orcival 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubiishers 
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A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CHILDREN OF THE MIST,’ 


SONS OF THE 
MORNING. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 12°, $1.50. 


This is the first novel written by Mr. Phillpotts 
since the publication of the beautiful and powerful 
story, ‘‘ Children of the Mist.’’ It represents more 
mature work and can but add to the repu'ation that 
came to him through the earlier book. The keenest 
and most pertinent word of appreciation for ‘‘ Chil- 
dren of the Mist’’ came from the veteran novelist, 
R. D. Blackmore, who, ‘‘ knowing nothing of the 
author,’’? wrote of ‘‘the deep interest, the rare 
humor and the vivid descriptions ’’ that he found 
in the story, The author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone’’ has 
since passed away, and more directly than could be 
true of any other English writer, Eden Phillpotts is 
recognized as his successor, 


Edward Fuller, Literary Editor of the Providence 
Journal, says of “ Chiidren of the Mist’’: “If I were to 
name the best novel I have read, I should unhesitatingly put 
down ‘Children of the Mist.’ It has a touch of Hardy; it 
has a touch of Blackmore; yet it is fresh and original,” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 W. 234 St., New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HISTORY OF THE P THE DEVIL am aad the Idea of Evil. 
From the Earliest Time to the Present Day, by Dr. Paut 
Carus, with illustrations from ancient and modern de- 
monology, as recorded on monuments and in literature, 
Bound in cloth, 500 pages, with 311 illustrations in black 
and tint. Price, 
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NEW POPULAR EDITION. : 

TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET -: CHINA. A olas- 
sical work on by MM, Huc and Gazer. Trans- 
lated from the French by Wm. Hazlitt. 688 pages, x vol. 
Cloth, ae 


“One of the most striking books that has ever been 
wine on the East.”—The Critic. 


ACVAGHOSHA’S DISCOURSE ON THE AWAKENING OF 
FAITH IN THE MAHAYANA. Translated from the Chi- 
nese by Te1Taro Suzuki. 176 pages, Cloth, $1.25. 


WHENCE = WHITHER. An Inquiry into the Nature 
of the Soul. By Dr. Paut Carus. 196 pages, tloth, 
75°. 3 paper, 25c. 


EROS AND PSYCHE. Retold after Ageicins, By Dr. 
Pavut Carus, With illustrations by Paul Thumann, 
Printed on finest deckle edge paper—in large clear type— 
with classic cover design, 125 pages, price, $1.50. Ready 
in September. 


INQUIRY CONCERNING THE HUMAN UDERSTANDING. 
By Davin Hume. Religion of Science Library edition, 
Price, 25c. Ready in September, 


Supplied by Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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When calling please ask tor Mr. Grant 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or 
any information about books, write 
to me and you will receive prompt 
attention and low prices. 


Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is 


My 


very complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 
and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 





te i by 


F. E. GRANT 


23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 














 D, APPLETON & GO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE BOERS IN WAR. 
Po True Story of the Burghers in the Field 


WARD C, HILLEGAS, yd of “‘Oom Paul’s People ” ¢ 


"Telaborately illustrated with 

ona c Oth ad 4 Uniform with “Oom 
th, 

hep ae 


existence of the burghers in their 1 

ments are vividly described. The wri 
acquaintance with many of the Boer lead 
tunities he <P t has enjoyed for “telling the other side 
e Boer 


A PRIVATE CHIVALRY. 


AtNovel. By FRANCIS LYNDE, omnes of “A Romance in 
Transit,” “The Helpers,” etc. No. 291, Appletons’ wat 


and Country Library 12mo, cloth, $1.60. 9 


out his own salvation in spite of enemies and temptations } 
¢ becomes invol in a mystery which holds { the interest of 
9 the reader to the last page. 
D. APPLETON & COMPARY, 
Publishers, New York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


New Edition of 


wieW averley Novels... 


With over 2600 Illustrations 


Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00. 


Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2.00 per month 
for eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents. 


Scorr’ S classic works will be read as long as the English 

language endures, combining, as they do, the thrilling 
interest of romance with historical instruction. No library 
is a library without them. Here are some interesting points 
about these books: 


. There are forty-eight separate books in 3. Each volume contains many pictures— 
the set. there are over 2600 illustrations in all. 

. They occupy over four feet of space in 4. The booksare printed on fine paper from 
a Tow. large, new type. 

. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 


OUR OFFER 
We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes immediately 
on publication, (about Oct. 1,) on receipt of $2.00. If you do not like the 
books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will re- 
turn the $2.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for eleven 
months. Order now as edition is limited. Address 








| 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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SUCCESSFUL 


SONGS 


< Mailed ee pee ours special catalo, 
Songs, e verses an *. 
pe et in part, of ay following songs, 
which are being sung by:well-khown concert 
singers and are in great demand, 
4 bsence 
By Alfred E. Little. 
A Dream . 
By J. ¢ J.C. Bartlett. 
A oo. Song 
By Frederic Field Bullard. 
A Twmhene Lullaby _ 
By C, Mawson. Marks. 
Auf Widerseh’n - - 
By Rossetter G, Cole. 


Doan Ye Cry, Ma Honey 
By Albert W. Noll, 





$0.40 


Bk Days = 
bert Ashford, 
Fo ae 
y Eugene ‘Cowles, 
I Love You - 
By Carl Sobeski, 
Thy Name - 
By Mary Knight Wood. 
The Wind is Awake 
By Homer N. Bartlett. 
Unies the Rose - - 
By William Arms Fis! Arms Fisher. 


MUSIC REV REVIEW 
25 Cts. a Year 

A piano solo and song reproduced in each num- 

r. New music and musical literature reviewed. 
Special articles by well-known writers. Portraits 
and biographical sketches of musicians. Every 
student of music needs this little magazine. Send 
2-cent stamp for sample copy a and premium list. 


Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 

-OLIVER DITsoN CoMPANY - - BOsTON 
Cuas. H Ditson & Company, NEw YORK 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, - PHILADELPHIA 














SAN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST § 


AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST 


ps By G. BERNARD SHAW, 
Author of ‘‘ Cashel Byron’s Profession.’’ 


One of this pungent writer’s most spirited 
and characteristic studies. 


‘“‘Brentano’s have done a service to literature in re- 
= of his novels that are strangely unfamiliar 
to the erican public.”—~New York Herald. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


SHSCS SSE TTETTTTIE 


3 BRENTANO'S or Union Serves 
rry 


XIV _ QUATRAINS 
FROM OMAR .. 


A New Rendering by Prof. York Powell. 
Small 4to, Ant. Bds , $1.00 


STEVENSONIANA, in12 parts, $2.50 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


Long 8vo, Paper Wrapper, 25c. 
M, F. MANSFIELD, 14 W. 22nd St. 


G6 





New YORK. 
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BROWN’S 
FAMOUS PICTURES. 


Authors and their 
Homes, Famous Paint- 
ings, Raster Pictures, 
225 On LIFE of CHRIST. 
178 MADONNAS. 

One Cent Each, 120 for 
$1.00. 
Size 534x8. 1700 Subjects. 
UR Pictures are very 
much superior to an 
others. Comparison will 
prove this. nd 4 cts. in 
stamps for four sample 
ictures and 24-page cata- 
ogue, illustrated with 
thirty (30) pictures. 
DWN & CO., Beverly, MHime- 


























“A Sane Book on Trusts.” —Chicago Eve. Post. 


THE TRUST 


By Hon. WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER. 
12mo, 348 pages, Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50 cts. 


‘¢‘ The book is of very great value, Its facts are care- 
fully collected and arranged, and its arguments clear, 
pointed and convincing. It is without doubt the best 
analysis of the entire situation that has been made.” 

—Chicago Inter- Ocean, 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Publishers, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


BEONI THE SPHINX. 


EVERYESoY IS READING IT. 


rpose.” Chi 
cago. The, Pes sto 





gestion. >THE |e FA, 
PRICE, 60 CENTS. 
Address FICTION PUBLISHING CO., 
1009 Medinah Temple, Chicago. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post. Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 


Terms of Subscription, payable in advance; one year $2.00 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
must be given 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscribers after the sulr 
scription has expired. We will, however, continue the paper tos 
subscriber who does not find it convenient to remit at the expira- 
tion of his subscription, upon receiving a request to do 80. 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





UNCANONIZED 
A Romance of English Monachism 


By MARGARET HORTON POTTER. 12mo, $1.50. 


A powerful historical novel in which the monastic life of Eng- 
land in the x3th” century and the political conditions of the 
momentous reign of King John are set be'ore us with marvelous 
clearness, The originality of its conception and treatment of 
character, and the breadth of its historical imagination indicate 
the advent of a new torce in American letters, It is as power- 
ful as “‘ The Cloister and the Hearth.” 


BATTLING FOR ATLANTA 


(The Young Kentuckians Series) 


By Byron A, DUNN. 12mo, illus., $1.25. 


A life-like and exciting tale of Sherman’s brilliant campaign, 
being a sequel to the authgys’s “‘ General Nelson’s Scout’? and 
“On General Thomas s Staff.’’ As in his previous stories, 
Mr. Dunn writes with the intimate knowledge of an eye-witness 
and has succeeded in producing an exciting romance true to 
the facts of history. 


THE COBBLER OF NIMES 


By Mary Imiay TAYLOR, author of ‘*On the Red 
Staircase,’? ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Musketeer,’’ etc. 
I2mo, $1.25. 


A delightful tale of love and heroism in the days when the 
Hug of Languedoc waged their desperate fight for liberty 
of conscience against the tyranny of Louis XIV. The histori- 
cal incidents are subordinated to the interest of a fascinating 
characterestudy and a story of love touched as if with the purity 
and fresh of a morning. 


THE HANDSOME BRANDONS 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, author of ‘‘ The Dear Irish 
Girl,” etc. Illus., 12mo, $1.50. 


A story of the loves and fortunes of the boys and girls of an 
aristocratic Irish family, which retains of its ancient character- 
istics only those of good heartedness and good looks. It istold 
- the beauty, pathos and délicacy which distinguish Miss 

ynan’s art. 








By the sarre Author 


OH, WHAT A PLAGUE IS LOVE! 


I2mo, 75 cents 


“Leigh Hunt would have delighted in Miss Tynan. He 
knew how to value high spirits in a writer, and the gayety of 
this cheerful story would have charmed him immensely.” — Zhe 

turday Review, London, England. 

‘“\A jolly love-story, characterized by a fine blending of 
humor and sentiment.’"— Detroit Free Press. 





THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF 
MADAME ROLAND 


Edited with an introduction by EDWARD GILPIN 
JOHNSON, Illus., 12mo, gilt top, deckle edges, 
$1.50. 


This famous autobiography written in prison on the eve of 
Mme, Roland's death by the guillotine, has had no English 
translation made of it since that which appeared more than a 
century ago. The inherent interest of the work is enhanced by 
the editor’s careful introduction, which explains adequately the 
circumstances of the memoirs. 


THE KING’S DEPUTY 


By H. A. HINKSON. 12mo, $1.50. 


This is a very spirited and dashing story of life at the Vice- 
Regal court in Dublin toward the close of the eighteenth 
century. Most of the prominent characters are historical, and 
the book presents a complete picture of the gayety, gambling, 
duelling and political intriguing which were outstanding features 
of the time. 

“« The book is vigorous, Irish, and full of go."— The Athe- 
naum, London, 


THE CHEVALIER DE ST. DENIS 


By ALICE ILGENFRITZ JONES, author of ‘‘ Beatrice 
of Bayou Téche.’”? 12mo, $1.25. (Jn Press.) 


St. Denis was a noted character in the early history 
ef Louisiana, and this strong and spirited story has an 
unusual variety of romantic scenes and adventures, the 
earlier career of the hero being spent amid the most important 
events of the Old World and his later in the pioneer movements 
of the New. 


NORTHERN GEORGIA SKETCHES 


By Witt N. HARBEN. 16mo, $1.00. 


Mr. Harben’s work is well known to readers of the leading 
magazines, It is full of humor and pathos’ These sketches 
reveal an intimate and sympathetic knowledge of the life of 
the humble citizens of Northern Georgia. 


NORTH CAROLINA SKETCHES 
Phases of Life Where the Galax Grows 


By MARY NELSON CARTER. 16mo, $1.00. 

Life and character among the peculiar people of the moun 
tains of Western North Carolina are here vividly reproduced 
A racy flavor is imparted to the stories through the fact tha 
they are taken direct from the mouths of the people, who are 
thus self revealed, : 





For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.,, 


Chicago 
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NEW BOOK "tHe sow oF PROMISE 
Praise and Promise 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, PRAYER-MEETINGS, REVIVALS AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S MEETINGS, 
BOARD EDITION Os sea EDITION 








Edited by J. M. BLACK and C. C. McCABE 





$92 Single co 
--- 8300 12 copies, caress, 
3 25 00 100 coples, y express or fre ight, not prepaid.. 


1,382,705 SOLD TO SEPT. 1, 1900 


Hymns, NEw AND OLD, FOR MISSIONARY AND REVIVAL MEETINGS AND SABBATH SCHOOLS 
Edited by George D. Elderkin for Chaplain McCabe, John R. Sweney, 
Wm, J Kirkpatrick, the Whyte Brothers of Canada and F. A. Hardin 


. ae : : ‘ f th J 
The Bow of Promise The Bow of Promise is a fitting companion to Finest of the Wheat N 


1 and 2, and more than two million voices attest their great superioii 


PRICE 30 CENTS, POSTPAID 
100 copies, by express or freight, not prepaid 








12 copies, by express, not prepaid 


FINEST OF THE WHEAT No 1 
FINEST OF THE WHEAT No. 2 


FINEST OF THE WHEAT 
awed 1 AND 2 COMBINED 


Single copy, postpa: 


12 copies, By Fee ey not 


100 copies, 





express or theig 


R. R. McCABE & CO. Publishers 
166 South Clinton Street, 


EDUCATION 


California 


MISS ORTON'S 








For 
Girls. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


PASADENA CAL. 
Certificates admit to Eastern ae. New 
buildings. Gymoasium. Special care of 
health. Climate unsurpassed, warm win- 
ters. Sea and mountain breezes. European 
teachers in music and art. 








Connecticut 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 
ish SEMINARY 


Professor Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 





67th Year 


8 
September 26, 1900. 





Kentucky 


POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies 


Pupils from 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele- 
furnished. Modern conveniences. 








Illinois 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department of Lake Forest 
University 
Three year course Icading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B, 
Atheneum Bidg., Chicago, IIL 








CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


a gt its ~ year Segheter 26. Dips oma, 

Ps.D work Seminary Settle- 
ment for hs work. Merit scholar- 
ships $75 to $175 Fellowship of about $600 
a year for two years to each class. 


H. M. SCOTT, Secretary, 
520 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


HOME STUDY 
The University of Chicago 


Offers over 3 correspondence 
courses in English, Histo Pedagogy, 
the Lan ‘athematics, ool » Bot- 
any, etc. Instruction personal. U versity 
credit allowed. Work may begin any time. 
For circular address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. F), 

Chicago, Ill. 








Massachusetts 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


: |HOWARD SEMINARY, ocd s 


EN, West & dgewater — 
Inte: or ar ae sept. “ie b, 1900. Terms 
o $100 per year. Ac demic, College t re- 
paratory end Special courses. Azt, Music 
and Elocution. atte oo gua Library and 
Laboratories. Gymna 
Miss SARAH E. ‘Lapeunen, Prin. 








For GIRLS 





AWRENCE ACADEMY, Gro- 
ton, Maes. Limited Boys’ School. 
Founded 1798. Prepares for all cotears 
and Technical Schools. Terms, 
extras. Address H. H.C. BINGHAM, Prin, 





CHICAGO 


WHEATON SEMI 


ot YOUNG WOMEN. 
r begins %. 19, 1900. Endo 
re ak advanced cou 
00] graduates and 0! 
wishing full ae course. as — nt 
pL agg ituily = ‘neaithfally 
n :} i 
Sted 3 28 miles trom Boston. 
influences. 
For circular and views address the P 
dent. Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D. 


olny 





The Waban School £2" lag Bs “* 
struction ; eppcial facilities for out-do 
sports. Key. J. H. PILLSBURY, Principal. 





New Jersey 


Blair Presbyterial Academy. 


John I. Blair F ener cong Co-edac 

tional. 58d year. Prepures for ani aay 
Music, Art. « ampus, 40 acres. New dul 
ngs. rge end wment justifies low , 
Board and tuition $250. 
JUHN C. na ie i. 
blairstown, 








MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR Gi 
Morristown, New Jersey: 
Suburban to New York. Exception 
heed curriculum. Certificate admits 
leading colleges. Music and AM 
Resident pupils, $800. 


Kent Place eee bog 


Summit, N. J. 

lege preparation. 

gr ——" ben. 

sent on application. 

MAN Sg President of 
of Directors, HaMILTON W. MABIE, 








MOUNT HOLLY ACADEMY. 
A home school for boys. The pupll, ™ 
the class, is the unit. Careful college te 
aration. No failures. Languages by 0a 
Healthful region. Supe wd = Mode 
ate price. Noextras. Cata xJ 
J.C. Pua, Principal, Sous ra Holly, 


inely hol 


INS 
Eighth 
Preparat 
Princi 
Officer « 
Official | 
Internati 
tion, hel 
No. 583 


UNIVE! 
LAW § 
sessions 


Tuition, 
Tompkin 
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ESTERBROOK’S PENS Summ 


““mmna6 JOHN ST. JOHN ST.. N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 








New York New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 
The Misses Ely’s School for | Ossining School for Girls, 
Girls. Riverside Drive, 85th and On the Hudson. 
such Guicemes teased Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal. 


THE ELLIMAN SCHOOL. |THE SIGLAR SCHOOL | ivssnis tetaier sitive ince 
18th Year "ae oe pe 


Training Class for Kindergarteners. Pra oe ere ee ad fete the Beene 7. GEO li Hk - 
in 
tice work> One year course ; class lim ited. | Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, N. Y, | JONES, Box C22, Oberlin, O. 


Mrs. A. M. ELLIMAN, 1786 Bway, N.Y. City. Boys received younger then w usual. The sth Pennsylvania 
arten Normal Dept. Ethic- | ° 7 car begins ber M. 

Kar Galture Schools, (2 W sith sc, | H#NBY W. Stotan, M.A. Fale), enaent. | BACKWARD CHILDREN. 

THO Fears CONG tiene Oct. ist. Clr- | Gzo. J. McANDREW, M.A. (Bale) hts School. W 

retain Head Master. poeanerated dite” Pleasant home ite 

TyINpy? SCHOOL. 48d year. Little : M M. Morets, Prins 

boys oniy. Open aliyr Thoro, geau- | UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, | =™™*4-Dosstss, Manse M: Monet 


ly h like. Bempstead, N 
tnely home re 700 Park Avenue, New York. Canada 


INSTITUT TISNS. | see rpoein Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 26th, 1900. The Faculty will meet, 
ria ee ng | Braet ace ee oa en 
ent’s room 2 ooms ’ 
Principal, Mine. HENRIETTE TISNE, — | be drawn at 2 P. M. LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
p> vend * = Re ye r Charles A. Bre “Trafalgar Castle,” Whitby, Ontario, Canada 
cial Delegate o: e Unite a z 
International Congresses on Public Instruc- | Thur 4.30 P. M. "| ernor General, "Y Undowotedty the the Gov 
tion, held at Paris 1900. Vind in Canida.” 
No. 533 West End Avenue, New York City. 


ested pare 
the sdenetion of their daughters. Send for 
EW YORK “Dwight Method” WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS | caiendarto Rev. J.J. Hare, Ph.D.,Principal. 
po = UO. mo. oe Limited to twenty. Pre for Univer, SS 
assau St., New York City sities and Government Schools For cata- anal f “ie t 
LL.B. in two years; LL.M. ih three logue and information apply to r you are going abroad for a Siegete Oe bey 
High standards. Prepares for bar of all States. Benj. Lee Wilson, Head Maste Ba = on Sere th ie onde 
Send for Catalogue. GEORGE CHAsE, Dean. . » Stead Master, alled “* BIC c fo 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. |r TOURISTS ABROAD. 





















































NEW YORK —Sixty.sixth rear opens cote LEYLAND LINE, |p eeen i 


UNIVERSITY Classes with sessions First cabin rates $40, #45, upwards, depend- 





m 3:30 to 6P. M. he H. Thane Miller School for ing on date. Round trip discount. 

LAW SCHOOL ae .B. after two years.) Te Girls, 8 to 16 Lenox Place, Avondale, | Winifredian (10,500 tons) sails from Bos- 
vening, Classes, | Cincinnati, Ohio. Preparation for College ton Sept. 7thand Ot 10t 

sessions 8 to, Lop. LLB. . after three d Foreign Travel. Advanced courses in tons), Aug. lth and Sept. it £' 

Tuition, $100, For Clauses ead to i J. | Diplomas biven katie ry” one Are. Gorse Math, Got Slat, APBIY oF 

Tompkins, Registrar, Washington 8q., N.Y. » Gen't gts, 18 Btate Bt. 


Mrs, Emma P. Smitu MILLER. Bosto: 
Ni Half A Century. ‘ 1 
carly Half A Oontwry.| | American Gardening 
progress and growth has put the c 
10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 
New fin iglan d Published at 188 Liberty St., New York. 


CoNSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC : BUSINESS MEN 


of Boston, Mass., at the head (both in size and 
standinz) of musical institutions in America, NEED A POLICY OF 
Comprehensive in plan, moderate in price, 
thorough in practice and famous for results. 


GEO.W CHADWICK, Musical Director. LIFE INSU RANCE 
Send for an illustrated catalogue to 
FRANK 


W. HALE, General Manager 
Boston, Mass. 














—low cost, large indemnity —as 
USE DR. WM. best adapted to their practical wants 
H A ed such as is issued by the 
LL S BALSAM Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
FOR THE LUNGS. 


For sale by Druggists in three sizes : E.’W. SCOTT, President, 
eunolly, Nd 25c., 50c, and $1.00 a bottle. 346 BROADWAY, 





= «= NEW YORK. 
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Fever 


and sickness frequently follow 
the Fall house-opening, due to 
foul gases and disease-breeding 
matter developed during Sum- 
saaisachy one would touch if he saw 
Platt’s Chlorides poured into feet 

waste. pipes, -sinks. and: closets, them undisguised. _Beware of 
also sprinkled about the cellar | 2 S0ap that depends on some. 

and suspected places insures | thing outside of it. 

instant disinfection. Pears’, the finest soap in theff The P 


. Fi 
world, is scented or not, as you 


m9 a . ‘heh C 
Pla ts Chlorid ‘ wish ; and the money is in the or 
- 
The Household Disinfectant, | "rchandise, not in the box. Ps 


C 
An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, safe and All sorts of stores sell it, especially = id 
cheap. Sold in quart bottles only, by druggists and druggists; all sorts of people use it, tions t 
high-class grocers. Prepared only by HENRY B, PLATT, 





Pretty boxes and odors are 
used to sell such soaps as no 








Platt St., New York. | the co: 
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i The Winning Girl zs 
at golf or any other feminine sport is the girl who is 

dressed for comfort and freedom. Her body is free 

from rigid restriction, her movements 

are easy and graceful. Her mus- 

cles are under perfect control. She 

wears a FERRIS WAIST. Thousands 

of women are to-day wearing the 


FERRIS “SB 


They find in them the union of cornfort and beauty. 
The ideal garment for the house or the:street. There 
are different FERRIS WAISTS to fit different forms. 
It is essential that you get the waist made to fit you. 
You should get The Ferris Book of Living Models. 

It will help you to make a right selection. 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all leading retail- 4 } 
ers. Do not take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 
50 cents to $1.00; Children’s, 25 cents to 50cents. Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York. 
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e of 
me: 
The attempts of Boss 
1 the eT Croker to gent the 
youn nomination of young 
Comptroller Coler for Governor of New 
1 thell York still engages the attention of many 
Ox politicians who see that the defeat of 
* Q Senator Platt’s candidate at the polls by 
Coler might affect the contest for the 
lly presidency. At the recent primary elec- 


tions throughout the State a majority of 
the convention delegates elected were op- 
posed to ex-Senator Hill, who has ear- 
nestly supported Coler’s candidacy, but 
sam it is not clear that a majority will vote 
magainst Coler. The delegates from 
3m Brooklyn hold the balance of power, and 
™ it is at last announced that the old Brook- 
gm lyn leader, Hugh McLaughlin, has de- 
am cided to give Coler the benefit of his in- 
am fluence. Fresh proof of Coler’s strength 
am lias excited the anger of Senator Platt, 
who says that the Comptroller is “ the 
weakest and most plausible young fraud 
ever perpetrated on a long-suffering pub- 
lic,” and “the weakest candidate the 
Democrats could put up.” Some of Mr. 
Platt’s friends were and still are inter- 
ested in the Ramapo water project. Mr. 
Coler thwarted the scheme to bind New 
York to a Ramapo contract for $200,- 
900,000, but Mr. Platt says that he has 
done nothing,” and does not deserve 
the halo” which some of his admirers 
have given him. These remarks tend to 
confirm the belief of somé persons that 
Platt and Croker have an understanding 
about the two State tickets. Mr. Bryan 
has begun a tour through Illinois, Wis- 
fonsin, Ohio, Missouri and West Vir- 
sinia. Secretary Gage’s statement as to 
What he could and would do for silver 


lependertt 
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under existing laws, if he should be 
elected, having been laid before him by 
reporters, he absolutely refused to say 
what his course would be. The profess- 
ors who edit the Yale Review support the 
project for a new party and a new 
ticket for anti-imperialists who will not 
vote for Bryan. It is reported that 
Bishop Turner, of Atlanta, the head of 
the African Methodist Church, will make 
speeches for Bryan in Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio; and that 
he will be accompanied by Bishops Der- 
rick and Grand. At the primaries in 
South Carolina Senator Tillman was op- 
posed by more than one-third of the 84,- 
ooo voters, and Governor McSweeney, 
representing those in favor of the dis- 
pensary, received only 4,000 votes more 
than were cast for Herit, candidate of the 
prohibitionists. 


The thirty-fourth an- 
nual encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Re- 
public, in Chicago last week, drew a great 
crowd of veterans and other visitors to 
the city. On the day of the parade of 
naval veterans—who were escorted by 
men who fought in the war with Spain— 
and of the naval battle on the lake, it is 
said that 400,000 visitors were in town. 
On the Sunday preceding the regular ses- 
sion, a service of sacred and patriotic 
song drew an audience of 14,000 to the 
Coliseum, where addresses were made 
by several clergymen. At the beginning 
of the business session the mention of 
President McKinley’s name caused great 
and long-continued applause. In his 
2131 
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the Grand Army 
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annual report Commander Shaw spoke: 


of the earnest efforts of the Pension Com- 
mittee to procure amendments to the law 
of 1890, and to the unanimous passage of 
the amendments by Congress. 
pressed the opinion that with a liberal 
and just execution of the present stat- 


utes little further in the way of pension ~ 


legislation would be required. There 
should be, he thought, a Pension Court 
of Appeals to insure a fair judicial set- 
tlement of all disputed claims. The 
Grand’ Army will petition for the 
creation of such a court. With re- 
spect te service pensions the com- 
mittee was divided; the encampment 
adopted the majority report, which re- 
fers the question again to the commit- 
tee and thus defers action upon it for a 
year. The number of members of the 
Grand Army was reduced from 287,981 
on June 30th, 1899, to 276,662 on June 
30th of this vear. The new commander- 
in-chief is Major Leo Rassieur, of St. 
Louis, who was elected by acclamation. 
He was born in Alsace fifty-six years ago. 
Entering the army as a private at the age 
of seventeen, he came out at the end of 
the war with the rank of major. Heisa 
lawyer of large practice and a member 
of the Board of Education in St. Louis, 
where he has held the office of Judge of 
Probate. Next year’s encampment will 
be held at Denver. 

Js 

There -is_ still much 
danger that a general 
strike in the anthra- 
cite coal mining districts will be ordered 
next week. The mine-owners or oper- 
ators were invited to confer with the 
miners at a convention in Hazleton on 
the 27th ult. There were 257 delegates 
at the convention, and all were angry be- 
cause the invitation had been ignored. 
It is said that they were restrained from 
taking measures for an immediate strike 
only by the arguments and appeals of the 
Rev. E. S. Phillips, pastor of the Catholic 
Church in Hazleton, who is the son of a 
miner, and was once employed in the 
mines. The convention decided to ap- 
ply to the executive Board of the United 
Mine Workers for permission to strike 
on or before the 8th inst., if no agreement 
with the mine-owners could be reached. 
The miners demand an abolition of the 
company stores, a reduction of the price 


Coal Miners and 
Cotton Weavers 
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of powder to $1.50 per keg, compliance 
with the semi-monthly pay law, an ad. 
vance.of from Io to 20 per cent. in wages, 
that 2,240 instead of 3,360 pounds shall 
be counted as a ton, and that they shall 
not be required to employ physicians 
named by the companies. At last ac- 
counts they had taken no steps to open 
negotiations with the mine-owners, and 
the president of the national organization 
of coal miners was saying that a strike 
would be ordered. There are 140,000 
miners in the anthracite districts; less 
than half of them, however, are members 
of the union, and it is known that a con- 
siderable number will not quit work. 
There has been an increase of wages in 
some mines, and all have been running on 
full time. Consequently the owners have 
large stocks of coal on hand. There are 
several hundred thousand dollars in the 
treasury of the national union, and the 
Western miners have promised to assist, 
if there should be a strike in the anthra- 
cite mines, by going on strike against any 
attempt to help the anthracite operators 
by shipments of soft coal. It is the be- 
lief of some persons in Pennsylvania that 
this movement for a strike is due to the 
efforts of politicians who have in mind Irth ult. 
the effect of so great a labor controversy fwith w 
upon the national campaign. The agita- fharges 
tors are earnestly opposed by the clergy- I thirt 
men and merchants in the mining dis- | Corw 
tricts. Many cotton mills in Fall Rivet Jof coal! 
have been closed for a time on account Iquantit: 
of overproduction, and efforts are being [Cape [ 
made to procure an agreement of the IThe ve 
companies for a reduction of wages t0 fof them 
the rates paid before the increase in be obta 
cember last. That increase was given to here pe 
140,000 employees; a reduction in Fa 
River would probably be followed by 4 
similar reduction in nearly all the North- 
ern cotton factories. In opposing it the 
employees point to large dividends paid} 
in the last year. Just cor 
Ministe 

. earl 

Nome Miners and The nat st a whole I 
their Neighbors paride ply to { 

borhood of Bering 


Strait have been stricken down by 4 s€ ae 
vere epidemic of “ grip” or influenza, _— 
and in some of the settlements more than * 0 rel 
half of the inhabitants have died of the a disec 
disease, which is said to have been intro- Cat, ry 
duced on the Siberian side last winter by gat oli 
a Russian who came to the coast with 4 ethod; 
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janice dog-team. On the islands also the dis- 
| ad-ease has been the cause of great mortal- 
ages, ity; almost all the natives on St. Law- 
shall @ rence Island have died of it. The symp- 
shall Boms appear to have been the same as 
cians Bihose which were observed in this coun- 
t ac-Biry in the latter part of last winter and 
open the beginning of spring. The natives 
andwho survive are emaciated, racked by 
ation Bcoughs, and destitute. In the vicinity of 
trike Cape Nome they have no fuel, because 
0,000 Hthe miners have taken all the drift wood. 
less The Government at Washington has de- 
nbets Hcided to send transports to Nome for the 
, CO- Bthousands of destitute miners who desire 
work. Hto return to the States before the close of 
es in Pnavigation. The beach diggings, which 
ng ON Fyielded $1,500,000 before the arrival of 
have the great host of gold-seekers, are now 
re ate Bunprofitable. They still yield a little 
n the fiold, but not enough to pay those who 
d the fwork the sands by hand, or to meet the 
assist, cost of operating the small power plants, 
athta- fa great number of which have been aban- 
st any doned on the shore. Dredging in the 
rators Fshallow water has been unprofitable. The 
1¢ be- Icreek diggings are rich; the value of the 
athatftundra has not yet been ascertained. 
to the There was a great storm at Nome on the 
mind Ith ult., and the water front was covered 
versy Iwith wrecks, sixty launches and seventy 
agita- fharges having gone ashore. The bodies 
lergy- fof thirty dead men were recovered. The 
g dis- I“ Corwin ” has found very large deposits 
Rive fof coal (with some iron ore and great 
ccount Rquantities of limestone) in the vicinity of 
being {Cape Lisburne, north of Bering Strait. 
of the |The veins open upon the beach, and one 
ges tO fof them is sixty feet wide. Supplies may 
in De-fbe obtained there for the miners, who 


bai were paying $60 for coal last spring. 
n 
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d by a 
North- Youngstown, O., claims 
+ it the 58,000 population. A reli- 
is paid | gious census of the city, 
Just concluded, under the direction of the 
inisterial Association, gives returns of 
early 43,000, or three-fourths of the 
Whole population. The object was sim- 
ply to find out what were the religious 
preferences of the different families or 
individuals with a view of bringing them 
into relation with the Church, and also 
to discover to what extent the children 
n intro-BWere in the Sunday school. The Roman 
inter by eettice are 11,493 in number; the 
"with agf"ethodists (three branches) ,8,037; Pres- 
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byterians (three branches), 4,127; Lu- 


therans, 3,587; Disciples, 2,732 ;.Baptists, 


1,737; Reformed, 1,413; Episcopalians, 
2,070 ; Congregationalists, 1,233, and oth- 


‘ers of ‘smaller number. Only 2,151, or 6 


per cent., had no preference among the 
churches, and this fact illustrates the fal- 
sity of the frequent assertion that a large 
part of the people care nothing for any of 
the churches. _ Similar conclusions have 
followed from other religious censuses, of 
which a large number may be expected in 
the near future under the impulse of the 
efforts of the society whose purpose is 
the federation of churches. 


& 


The raya 
League of the Vol- 

Pee: rare ue of America, 
to which Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth 
has given so much attention, has been 
at work for about five years, and now has 
branches in the prisons at Sing Sing, 
Auburn and Clinton, N. Y.; Trenton, N. 
J.; Charlestown, Mass.; Joliet, Ill.; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Canon City, Col.; Balti- 
more, Md., and Folsom and San Quen- 
tin, Cal. The number of men enrolled 
is about 8,000, altho many of these are 
now free.. About 1,300 men have passed 
through the homes (Hope Halls) main- 
tained for their benefit, of whom about 
75 per cent. are doing well. As the num- 
ber of men confined in our penal institu- 
tions is about 84,000, Mrs. Booth’s field 
of labor still remains a wide one. The 
membership of the League involves a 
pledge: (1) to faithfully obey all the 
regulations of the prison; (2) to refrain 
from evil language and crooked prac- 
tices in prison; (3) to live an upright life 
among companions, and to influence them 
for good as far as the prison rules will 
allow; and (4) to pray every morning 
and night and to read the passages of 
Scripture for the day from the “ Day- 
book” (“Daily Light”). The League 
bears the names of Protestants, Roman 
Catholics and even Hebrews on its rolls. 
The largest membership is at Sing Sing, 
where there are 645; Columbus, Ohio 
(the largest prison in the country), has 
450, altho the branch was only started 
last January. On the 4th of July the 
members of the League there had an 
open-air meeting in one of the prison 
parks, the officials of the institution and 
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many visitors being interested specta- 
tors of such a unique function. - The two 
Hope Halls, at which prisoners ean stay 
till employment can be found for them, 
afford most satisfactory results. The 
number of positions found by the officers 
in charge of that at Chicago is so large 
that a rule has been made requiring that 
a man must remain there at least a fort- 
night before going to a situation. Under 
the terms of the Indeterminate Sentence 
law the Hope Hall officers there are tak- 
ing men out of prison at the rate of a 
dozen a month, reporting for them and 
obtaining their discharges for them at 
the end of the twelve months’ good con- 
duct required by the statute. Mrs. Booth 
carries on an extensive correspondence 
with “her boys” inside and outside 
prison, in which she has known what it 
was to be 700 letters in arrears. She 
has some very pronounced views con- 
cerning prisons and prisoners, to which 
she says she has made many converts 
among those professionally interested 
in such matters. 
a 

The International 
Prison Congress 
held its sessions 

recently in Brussels. As usual, its value 
did not consist primarily in its formal de- 
cisions, but rather in the opportunity 
offered for exchanging observations and 
conclusions derived from experiences in 
various countries. Among the topics 
which called forth considerable discus- 
sion was that of securing from an of- 
fender reparation for the injured party. 
This principle, a prominent feature in 
the Hebrew system and among some 
other nations of antiquity, has of late 
years obtained again some considerable 
measure of notice. Various suggestions 
‘ were made, such as the appropriation of 
fines, of the earnings of prisoners, or of 
compelling some kind of guarantee of 
reparation on the liberation of prisoners. 
These were both defended and opposed. 


The Prison 
Congress at Brussels 


An instance was given of a criminal in. 


this country imprisoned for stealing, who 
on the day before his discharge, in con- 
versation, announced his intention to go 
into business. And on inquiry it appeared 
that he had set apart a considerable sum 
of money in a safe place for this contin- 
gency. When asked if he ought not to 
refund that to the parties he had plun- 
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dered, he replied that the State had com- 
pelled him to give satisfaction to the ex- 
tent of taking five years of the best of his 
life, and he thought that was enough, 
The question of indeterminate sentences 
also came up, and the Elmira case was 
prominent before the Congress. Among 
the American delegates, Dr. Barrows, of 
Massachusetts ; Judge Baldwin, of Con- 
necticut, and others, advocated the sys- 
tem followed in this country, and it ap- 
peared that in certain European countries, 
especially Great Britain, a convict can 
himself determine by his good conduct, to 
a certain extent, the period of his libera- 
tion. On this matter there was an inter- 
esting report by an expert sent to this 
country last year by the Government of 
Wurtemberg, especially to study these 
institutions. His verdict was qualified 
and undecided. While greatly admiring 
the desire, more prevalent in this coun- 
try than in Europe, to “ give every man 
a fair chance,” yet he could not but ques- 
tion the advisability of the extreme lati- 
tude which he found, and he referred to 
the case of three criminals sentenced to 
twenty, ten and five years, who were told 
that, quite irrespective of their several 
sentences, they would all have it in their 
power, by good behavior, to discharge 
themselves in one year and a few months. 
The general opinion of the Congress ap- 
peared to be that the purpose was wise, 
but that the method of carrying it out 
was not always the best. There was 
some discussion of manual labor, and 
especially instruction in ‘“ Sloyd,” advo- 
cated particularly by Mr. Haymann, of 
New Orleans. Some English delegates 
dwelt upon the general value of agricul- 
tural training and open air labor. There 
was a curious contribution to the discus- 
sion by a French Senator, who announced 
that in 1870 he was in prison for twelve 
days. Having sent some communists to 
jail, they, on arriving at power, took 
their turn and committed him; so that he 
was able to look at the question from 
personal experience, without, however, 
as he affirmed, having been guilty of theft 
or vicious disorder. 
8 


The British seem to have got 

—— ten a good start in South 
€ Africa, and to be steadily 
pushing their way to complete occupation 
of the Transvaal. Early in the week 
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Lord Roberts occupied Machadodorp, and 
he is still pressing on eastward, while 
Presidents Kruger and Steyn are retiring 
before him along the line of the Lourengo 
Marquess Railway. Machadodorp itself 
offered little resistance, but just before 
that, there was quite a determined fight 
in which the Boers were completely 
worsted, and disorganized. So far as 
appears there is no large organized force 
left, to oppose the British, only a series of 
bands in a rough country, which the 
British can only cover very slowly. 
There are some indications that the two 
Presidents are preparing to make their 
escape, realizing that it is only a question 
of time when Lydenburg, their present 
headquarters, will be taken. Meantime, 
Lord Roberts has issued a proclamation 
annexing the South African Republic to 
Great Britain. The vigorous measures 
adopted against the burghers are being 
carried through, and it is evident that the 
English General intends to conquer with 
a strong hand. The contest in the Cape 
Parliament continues, and there is much 
general discussion in regard to the situa- 
tion, and recrimination is used on every 
hand. General De Wet has disappeared 
again, and whether he is organizing 
bands in the Western Transvaal or in 
Orange River Colony is not apparent. 
The burghers appear to be dispersing to 
their farms, and reassembling in guerilla 
bands whenever they see a good oppor- 
tunity. 
ad 


The}Relief of red ™, i of the 
Peking relief of Peking is begin- 
ning to come in, tho still 

in driblets, and we must wait for some 
time yet for the full account. The last 
days of the march had been very heavy. 
The thermometer stood at 100 or over, 
there was ‘no shade, and the four armies 
had to press forward along the same 
sandy road through the fields of tall, thin 
corn. The Japanese, light, accustomed 
to the conditions, took the lead and set 
the pace. Then came the Russians, stolid 
and impervious to the weather, then the 
Americans and English, straining every 
nerve, as one man after another dropped 
by the way and the exhausted horses were 
left by the roadside. Even the Indian 
Sikhs could scarcely endure the fatigue. 
As the forces approached the city, the 
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Chinese redoubled their efforts to over- 
power the legations, but the barricades 
held good. The four armies deployed 
along the walls, the English and Ameri- 
cans being nearest the legations. Gen- 
eral Gaselee found a sewage canal, and, 
with his staff and a company of Sikhs, 
waded up it into the canal under the Tar- 
tar wall, where were the legation barri- 
cades. The besieged were on the watch, 
removed the barricades, the gates swung 
open and the filth-begrimed men were in 
the midst of what they thought was a 
lawn party. There was Sir Claude Mac- 
donald in “immaculate tennis flannels,” 
and Minister Conger equally presentable, 
while the ladies were fresh and bright 
in summer clothes, all far lessweary look- 
ing and bedraggled than the rescuers. 
Scarcely had the first greetings been 
given than General Chaffee was hailed by 
a marine from the wall and directed to 
the same entrance made by the British, 
and a hearty cheer went up for the Stars 
and Stripes. It was a brave company 
that the soldiers met. Not once had they 
lost heart, tho the relief was so long in 
coming. Every device had been utilized 
for defense. Barricades of sand bags, 
pillows, boxes of earth, anything and 
everything that could give shelter had 
been utilized. Nota shot was fired with- 
out a target, and, while only eleven of 
the four hundred and fourteen civilians 
and fifty-four of the three hundred and 
four marines were killed, the Chinese 
lost fully 3,000. The roofs of the Amer- 
ican and English legations were much 
torn by the Chinese shells, which would 
have done far more damage had the gun- 
ners known how to depress their guns, 
and the rest of the foreign settlement 
was demolished. The placards told the 
story of the siege. “ As there will prob- 
ably be a heavy drop fire to-day, women 
and children are forbidden to walk about 
the grounds.” “ Owing to the small sup- 
ply of vegetables and eggs, the market 
will be open from g to Io o’clock here- 
after. All horse meat is inspected by a 
physician.” The Tsung-li-Yamen’s offer 
of food was a farce; it provided barely 
for a single day. A considerable num- 
ber—just how many or who it is not easy 
to learn—have come to the coast, and it 
is from them that the reports have been 
obtained. Since the entrance of the other 
troops, following close upon the English 
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and American, the city has been under 
foreign control, and there has been ex- 
tensive looting. In this the Americans 
and English have not shared, unless a re- 
port be correct that General Gaselee per- 
mitted it with restrictions. The reports 
of brutality by the Russians come in from 
every hand, and the destruction of prop- 
erty is very great. 


The political situation is 
very complicated and un- 
certain. The most promi- 
nent feature of the week has been the 
announcement by Russia of her purpose 
to withdraw her troops from Peking to 
Tientsin. The reason given is that the 
object of sending them to Peking has 
been achieved by the rescue of the lega- 
tions. There remains the pacification of 
the Empire and the establishment of a 
stable Government. This Russia believes 
can be best accomplished by the with- 
drawal of the allied forces from the capi- 
tal. So far as Russian occupation of 
Newchwang is concerned, as soon as 
peace is secured, Russia promises to with- 
draw her troops from that and other 
places “if action of other Powers be no 
obstacle thereto,” and reiterates her state- 
ment that she has no designs on Chinese 
territory, and is earnestly opposed to 
partition. To this the United States has 
responded, expressing its pleasure at the 
renewed pledges given by Russia, but 
urging that the best way to secure the 
desired peace is for all of the allied troops 
to remain in Peking until some definite 
arrangement can be secured with a Chi- 
nese Government which can be fairly 
recognized. Such occupation, however 
it judges, would be ineffective unless all 
were to unite in it with harmony of pur- 
pose, and therefore unless there is a gen- 
eral expression by the Powers in favor of 
continued occupation, the American 
troops will be withdrawn from Peking. 
This has been sent to the different Gov- 
ernments, but as yet no answer has been 
received. There are reports not fully 
confirmed that Russia has already acted 
independently of the other Powers, and 
withdrawn her forces to Tientsin. Eng- 
land is dubious and irritated. There is 
no faith in Russia’s promises, especially 
in view of the statement, which seems to 
be correct, that Russia has already pos- 
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session of the whole of Manchuria, ex- 
cept Mukden, and also in view of Rus- 
sia’s patronage of Li Hung Chang, no- 
toriously in Russian pay. The English 
interpretation of the scheme is that Rus- 
sia simply wants time until she can com- 
plete her East Asian connections and so- 
lidify her power there. Meanwhile, she 
would be glad to see at Peking a weak 
Government which would owe its exis- 
tence to herself and be practically under 
her control. Such a Government, it is 
believed, would be that of the Empress 
Dowager if she comes back under the 
initiative and protection of Li Hung 
Chang. This is the secret, in the Eng- 
lish view, of the wily Chinaman’s earnest 
effort to be recognized as sole plenipo- 
tentiary for peace. England does not 
care to play into Russia’s hands. At the 
same time Lord Salisbury is strongly op- 
posed to any attempt to divide China or 
to attempt any sort of a condominium. 
France apparently approves the Russian 
plan. Italy and Austria have made no 
sign, and neither has Japan. Germany, 
however, appears to be strongly opposed, 
the Emperor having declared, so it is 
said, that under no conditions would he 
withdraw from Peking, even if every 
army corps had to be mobilized. 


wt 


Kuldja and The disturbances in Eastern 
Keshgects China call attention to the 

uncertain situation in West- 
ern China, especially the provinces of 
Kuldja, or Ili, and Kashgaria, or the 
western section of East Turkestan, in- 
cluding the cities of Kashgar, Maral- 
bashi, Yarkand and others. About.twenty 
years ago Russia occupied the province 
Kuldja, but restored it on the occasion of 
the boundary agreements in Eastern 
Asia. Since then Chinese authority has 
been dominant but by no means strong. 
The Mohammedan population has been 
turbulent and Chinese rule unpopular in 
the extreme. The cause for this, accord- 
ing to the testimony of many travelers, is 
that that rule is simply “ plain and open 
robbery,” and there would have been very 
much of disturbance undoubtedly had it 
not been for the Chinese habit of making 
a certain number of leading men their 
partners in the oppression of the people. 
It is a significant fact that General Tung 
Fu Siang, who has been so prominent in 
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the fighting at Peking and Tientsin, is a 
Mohammedan from this very region, and 
he has with him a large number of Mo- 
hammedan troops. Notwithstanding 
this, all through Kashgaria the Chinese 
rule is so extremely unpopular that there 
is need only of some local leader to focal- 
ize the dissatisfied elements, or a positive 
entrance from Russia, to practically de- 
stroy the Chinese hold upon that section. 
In Kuldja itself the situation from the 
Chinese standpoint is somewhat better. 
The inhabitants are not as homogeneous 
and the different tribes neutralize each 
other. It is also nearer the central au- 
thority for the whole of that section, at 
Urumtsi, on the southern slope of the 
Tianshan mountains, between Sungaria 
on the north and Sinkiang on the south. 
The Chinese forces, however, are very 
small, and the entire section probably 
has no more than 12,000 men for an esti- 
mated population of not far from. 1,200,- 
ooo. On the other hand, close by are 
Russian Turkestan and Bokhara with 
full forces at Kokand and Ferghana, 
while Samarkand is not far distant. It is 
easy to see that in case of disturbance the 
Chinese authority over this western sec- 
tion would be of the most shadowy, and 
Russia has only to assert herself to take 
the territory and no one really will be in 
position to oppose her. Whether she will 
do this openly or simply remove the pres- 
sure that she has held upon the Moham- 
medan population through the fugitives 
who have escaped to Ferghana and then 
step in, nominally to preserve the peace, 
remains to be seen. 
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A Japanese writer 
has been investigat- 
ing the influence ex- 
ercised on Japanese thought by foreign 
writers, and publishes a brief summary 
of the results. In general he notes a 
marked change from English influence 
to German, while French thought and 
Principles have never had any appre- 
siable effect. Whereas formerly Japan 
was described as “ The England of the 
East,” it would be more correct now to 
speak of her as “ The Germany of the 
East.” The older men, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, derived their im- 
pulses from English sources, but the 
younger men almost invariably prefer the 
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German type. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the knowledge of the German lan- 
guage is very much less than that of 
English, and that the country is dotted 
over with English teaching schools, 
while it has comparatively few German 
schools, the great majority of university 
graduates and others who formerly went 
to England or America of recent years 
have been sent to Germany. Taking up 
the different departments it is noted that 
in the political world the change is at- 
tributed to the belief of some of the lead- 
ers that the transition from the Japanese 
bureaucratic government to the English 
system would prove too sudden, and that 
the German form of administration of- 
fered a suitable medium. In law the 
Code Napoleon was made the original 
basis of reform, but in recent years Ger- 
man law has in many quarters superseded 
that; it is, however, claimed by others 
that the English law is already gaining 
rapidly upon the German. In naval af- 
fairs Japan began by making Holland its 
model, but subsequently has almost ex- 
clusively followed English methods. In 
the army she took the French organiza- 
tion, but in recent years in both German 
influence has been predominant, manifest 
in the use of the language and the uni- 
form. In political economy the free trade 
principles of Adam Smith and Mill have 
given place to the protectionist writers of 
Germany and America. In education 
again German thought predominates; in 
literature England still holds the su- 
premacy ; in sociology Spencer has given 
place to American writers, but German 
thought is still prominent. So also in 
philosophy Kant and Hegel have super- 
seded Spencer and Bain. The religious 
influences are dominantly American, 
England and Germany being but poorly 
represented, while France and Russia are 
far behind. German teaching, it is 
claimed, has been chiefly in the direc- 
tion of rationalism, which in many cases 
has culminated in skepticism, Com- 
menting upon all these facts the writer 
regrets the disregard for the French lan- 
guage, as the language of polite society 
and international intercourse, and the 
secondary place given to English and 
American thought. The reason for the 
change he considers is found in the offi- 
cial backing given by the Tokio imperial 
university to the German methods, 









































































Theodore 


By the Hon. John D. Long, © 


Roosevelt 


SECRETARY OF THE Navy. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT is one 
of the interesting personalities of 
our day and generation. He is a 
picturesque figure, and was so before the 
Rough Rider uniform and hat existed, 
and would be even if he had never worn 
them. A puny child, whose health was 
despaired of, he grew to be a stalwart 
athlete. Within him was a vital spark 
that has flamed into perfect physical 
vigor. His characteristic is force. This 
is the central quality. But with this are 
an honest mind, right motives, readiness 
and directness in speech, frankness and 
courage, and high ideals of public and 
private duty and service. It could not 
be otherwise than that such a man should 
not only fill the popular eye, but command 
the popular favor. The people like a 
bold man, a square man, a strong man, 
and they know instinctively that he is all 
these. 

But this is not all. A man might have 
all these qualities and yet fail under the 
test of actual performance. But Roose- 
velt has been legislator, police commis- 
sioner of the great city of New York, U. 
S. Civil Service Commissioner, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, commander of a 
regiment in battle, and Governor of the 
Empire State. In all these positions— 
covering an unusual variety of service 
and testing the practical capacity and 
ability of their holder—he has made his 
mark. 

Then, too, his life and career cover a 
great variety of the phases of our national 
life, and identify him with all classes of 
the people. He was born of a good and 
well-to-do family of Dutch stock in New 
York; he was a student at Harvard; he 
lived on a ranch in the far West; he has 
run the courses of local, State and Na- 
tional politics ; he has consorted with the 
refinements of the city and taken the 
rough and tumble of the frontier. Every- 
body knows him. Every college boy 
swears by him. Every cowboy ties to 
him. Every soldier and sailor counts 
him a friend. The policemen who served 
2138 


under him know that he was as just to 
their deserts as he was relentless to their 
faults. The citizen, who prays for good 
government and honest politics, relies on 
him for both. It may be that now and 


then some overzealous reformer, whose 
sole idea of reform is to kill the Repub- 
lican party because it does not lay a nest- 
full of golden eggs “every day in the 
hour,” has been unable to forgive him, 
because he will not desert it ; but this very 
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bitterness is really the highest tribute to 
his ideals and performance. 

He therefore comes to the candidacy 
for the Vice-Presidency not only well- 
equipped for high place, but specially 
qualified to add strength to the ticket. It 
was because it was universally recognized 
that this would be the effect that his 
nomination was spontaneous. While the 
office is one to which his active tendencies 
would not ordinarily incline him, there 
seems to be at this time no other in the 
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candidacy for which he can render so 
much service to the Republican party. 
Young, irrepressible and with an honor- 
able ambition, it is pleasant to think that 
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long years are before him in which he 
cannot fail with his strong character and 
ability to be a great part in the growth, 
beneficence and history of his country. 


Mr. Bryan's Running Mate. 


By Francis E. Leupp. 


66 F all the personal remarks ever 

made to my face,” said Adlai 

E. Stevenson to a friend the 
other day, “the most sincere was prob- 
ably that of a little old lady in a far 
Western city four or five summers ago. 
She pushed her way through the crowd 
at a public reception, planted herself 
squarely in front of me and.swept my 
face and figure with her eye. Then she 
asked : 

“* Are you really the Vice-President of 
the United States?’ 

“*T have that honor,’ I answered. 

“* Well,’ she said, after a pause, and 
with a dubious shake of her head, ‘I 
woudn’t have thought it ; 1 wouldn’t have 
thought it!’ ” 

The old lady’s imagination had doubt- 
less conjured up for the Vice-President 
a presence as imposing as his title. If 
she had known a little more of physiog- 
nomy and a good deal more of the ways 
of American politics, she would not have 
found so much to marvel at. 

Take a sidewise view of Mr. Steven- 
son, so as to get his profile clearly out- 
lined, and then run down the list of his 
party services, and you have a pretty 
complete story. There is not an angle 
anywhere in the silhouette. Projections 
there are, some of thém rather prominent, 
but no sharp corners. You are impressed 
by the long slope of forehead, the aquiline 
nose, the rather shallow lower jaw and 
obtrusive chin; but they are laid off in a 
series of soft curves. There is not a 
point on Mr. Stevenson’s face so flat that 
you could lay a wafer there and be sure 
of its staying where you put it; there is 
not a line anywhere which suggests hard- 
ness. The face, tho by no means lacking 
individuality, is that of a man who, 
thrown into any group, would never lead, 
but could always be depended upon to fill 
a gap in a crisis, 


Looking over Mr. Stevenson’s public 
history outside of the strictly local field, 
we find that he was one of those Demo- 
cratic emergency men’ who accepted a 
nomination for Congress in 1874 with 
probably little idea of success, and found 
themselves carried in on the tide of an 
unheralded political revolution. Only 
two years before, in the Greeley cam- 
paign, the Democratic party had discov- 
ered, as many of its leaders believed, that 
public sentiment was not yet ripe for its 
return to power in the national councils. 
The change came with a suddenness ex- 
ceeded only by the overturn of 1890, 
when Democrats who had fled from home 
to escape taking part in the campaign 
were nominated for office because nobody 
on the ground could be induced to run, 
and woke up on the day after election to 
find themselves victors with fat major- 
ities. 

In 1878 came another dismal year for 
the Democrats. The Republicans had 
promised the country -resumption of 
specie payments, to begin on the follow- 
ing New Year’s Day. In their zeal as an 
organized Opposition, they entered into 
partnership with the Greenback-Labor 
party all over the Middle West. Most 
Democrats who set any store at all by 
party tradition went into hiding for a 
little, believing that defeat was practically 
inevitable. The Republicans in some 
quarters grew correspondingly overcon- 
fident. Mr. Stevenson, ever good na- 
tured and compliant, allowed himself to 
be nominated in defiance of all forebod- 
ings, and won again. 

In 1885 there was a weary and trouble- 
some task in the Post Office Department 
in Washington looking for the right man 
to undertake it. Postmaster-General 
Vilas, a friend of many years’ standing, 
made a personal matter of Mr. Steven- 
son’s coming on and laying his hand to 
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the work. Again he stepped in to fill a without something in him which lays hold 
gap, with what effect we shall inquire of his fellow men. True. Fora guide in 


hereafter. 

In 1892, after Mr. Cleveland’s nomina- 
tion for President had been assured, the 
Democratic national convention was cast- 
ing about for a satisfactory candidate for 
Vice-President. A man from Illinois 
was the only hope of defeating Gray, of 
Indiana, who was the claimant with the 
greatest visible strength, but not accept- 
able to Mr. Cleveland’s friends. The bit- 
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ADLAI STEVENSON, 


ter feud between Morrison and Palmer 
put either of them out of the question. 
Somebody suggested Stevenson, as a 
man withotit enemies, and in a few hours 
he was before the country as a candidate, 
once more the emergency man. 

' The circumstances of his nomination at 
Kansas City are too fresh in memory to 
call for rehearsal here. This instance 
only added another to the list of illustra- 
tions of how secondary honors may come 
to a man who never aspires to the highest 

prizes, but whom nature has so molded 

that he can “fit in” anywhere. Mr. 

Stevenson’s face, as I have said, is an in- 

dex to this trait. 

But, the reader may argue, he could 
not succeed in life, even thus measurably, 





this search we go to his eyes. They are 
lurking eyes, not in the sense of being 
suspicious on the one hand or rapacious 
on the other, but they lie in the shadow 
of an overhanging brow and quietly 
watch you. There is nothing unkindly in 
their expression—quite the reverse. They 
merely study the play of emotion across 
your face ; they follow your glance about ; 
in a gentle way, they seem to measure 
your mental length and breadth, and esti- 
mate your moral foreshortening. You 
may be assured that, before you have 
talked with their owner ten minutes, he 


} will know pretty well how to put his ques- 


tions to you and how to answer yours, 
with great satisfaction to you if you agree 


} with his opinions, without wounding your 


sensibilities if you do not. 

Nearly every one who knew Mr. Stev- 
enson in his earlier years marked out for 
him a judicial career, and regarded the 
first two public offices he filled—master in 
chancery and district attorney—as mere- 
ly steps to the bench. Possibly his diver- 
sion to the narrower walks of politics, 
while his character was still in the forma- 
tive stage, spoiled a good judge to make 
a general-utility partisan. He would 
still be an excellent president for a board 
of arbitration, where conciliatory tact 
counts for more than a keen discrimina- 
tion and an aggressive sense of justice. 
President Cleveland, evidently believing 
that Mr. Stevenson retained the full ju- 
dicial quality as lately as 1889, nominated 
him for Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. The excuse 
made by the Republican majority in the 
Senate for its failure to confirm was that 


the nominee was not a resident of the 


district or its neighborhood. The real 
reason was the soreness many Senators 
still felt over the revolution of 1884 and 
their consequent loss of patronage. The 
same vengeful spirit which moved them 
to crush Pillsbury and Chase in the first 
year of Democratic rule was spent upon 
Stevenson in the last. The New Eng- 
landers had made themselves obnoxious 
by their partisan tactics outside of office; 
the Illinoisan has played the headsman 
inside. 

This page in Mr. Stevenson’s history, 
by the way, has never been treated with 
entire fairness by his biographers in 
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Mr. Bryan’s Running Mate 


either party. The Democrats have glori- 
fed it as an indiscriminate crusade 
against Republicanism; the Republicans 
have denounced it as an exhibition of pi- 
ratical brutality. _ Now the fact is that 
Mr. Stevenson was appointed First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General, not because 
he possessed the instincts of a butcher, 
but for the very opposite reason. Mr. 
Vilas believed that a great many changes 
among the fourth-class postmasters 


would be called for, and that it would be- 


no holiday sport to make them. Who- 
ever undertook the task not only must 
make his removals with as little offense 
as possible to local ‘sentiment, but, in the 
appointments which followed, must be 
able to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
rival candidates so as to save the feelings 
of those who were unsuccessful. 

Mr. Stevenson laid down one general 
rule at the start. He would not take the 
initiative and remove a Republican post- 
master simply because he was a Repub- 
lican; but if the Democratic managers in 
any community decided that they wanted 
a Democratic postmaster, and could agree 
upon the man for the place, the Repub- 
lican was to go out and the Democrat was 
to go in. Theoretically, this was not a 
“clean sweep ;” practically, it was. From 
any point of view, whether the initiative 
came from Washington or from the com- 
munity, it was the spoils system, and as 
such it deserved and received the unquali- 
fied condemnation of civil service reform- 
ers throughout the country. The manner 
in which it was done, however, did appear 
to shift the responsibility from the 
shoulders of the Department to those of 
the local party managers, so far as the 
judgment of the persons directly inter- 
ested was concerned. This ‘distinction 
was borne out by the fact that Mr. Ste- 
venson’s course aroused far more indig- 
nation among citizens who condemned it 
on broad grounds of good government 
than among the individual victims and 
their friends. Comparatively few pro- 
tests reached the Department from the 
postmasters removed. When, here and 
there, one journeyed to Washington to 
femonstrate, Mr. Stevenson would talk 
the matter over with him in a good na- 
tured way, and the case was rare where 
the man did not return to his home in a 
much pleasanter frame of mind than he 
left it. It is no defense of the vicious 
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principle underlying this wholesale reno- 
vation of the service to say that it was 
not animated by the spirit of pure vindic- 
tiveness which one set of commentators 
have charged and another set have not 
troubled themselves to deny. 

As Vice-President Mr. Stevenson was 
a favorite with the Senators. This was 
due to two causes: his unwillingness to 
nurse a personal grudge, and his abso- 
lutely colorless rule as a presiding officer. 
Taking the chair in a body which, only 
four years before, had refused to approve 
his candidacy for a judgeship, he might 
at times have made his administration 
embarrassing to the men who had 
snubbed hisr.; but not a word or sign es- 
caped him, auring all the four years, to in- 
dicate even that he recalled the incidenf. 
Again, during the exasperating deadlocks 
over the repeal of the Silver Purchase 
law and the adoption of the Wilson-Gor- 
man tariff, tho his public utterances had 
ranged him on the side of the President, 
he was spared the final test of a tie vote 
and held the balances evenly poised to the 
end. Indeed, his farewell words as Vice- 
President were a commendation of the 
Senate’s rules, or lack of them, which 
leave the length of a debate in that cham- 
ber to be measured only by the endur- 
ance of the minority interested in keeping 
it alive. 

Socially Mr. Stevenson might not 
shine in a company of professed wits, but 
he is an entertaining companion, with a 
goodly fund of illustrative stores. He 
has none of the petty vices. Tho not a 
man of broad culture, he is.a reader of . 
habit, with a preference for historical lit- 
erature. He comes of Scotch-Irish an- 
cestry, whence he inherits his faith as a 
Presbyterian. A great-uncle was one of 
the signers of the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion. His father was a small planter in 
Kentucky and a slave-owner. Some years 
before the Civil War the elder Stevenson 
foresaw what was coming, and, his sym- 
pathies being with the freer life of the 
North and West, he manumitted his 
slaves and removed with his family to 
Illinois. Adlai, who was then a well 
grown lad of 15 with some elementary 
schooling, drove one of the family wag- 
ons, there being no railroads through the 
country they had to cross. The father 
set up a mill, and the son hauled logs dur- 
ing a part of the year and taught a coun- 
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try school for the rest, till he had saved 
enough money to pay his way at Centre 
College, in Danville, Kentucky, where he 
had for fellow students, among others, 
John Young Brown, Thomas D.-Critten- 
den and W. 'C. P. Breckinridge. The 
death of his father called Adlai home be- 
fore graduation, and he plunged at once 
into the study of the law, supporting him- 
self again by teaching, and looking after 
the interests of his mother and the 
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younger children. It was this early 
handicap of small means and large re- 
sponsibilities which kept him in a place 
like Bloomington, while most ambitious 
lawyers were moving to the larger cities, 
Whether this had a compensating advan- 
tage in affording him, for public pur- 
poses, what the politicians call a “ local 
background,” and whether he would not 
have been lost in the crowd of a large and 
bustling city, who can tell? 
Wasuincton, D C. 


Rachel’s Dream 
By the late Maria Louise Pool. 


RS. JUBB had felt all day as if life 
were not worth the living. Her 
bread dough had risen too much 

and her biscuits for supper would be 
sour. 

It was now nearly four o’clock. She 
went into the west room “ to look at the 
weather,” as she said aloud to herself. 
Going through the dark back entry she 
stumbled over Bruno, the Newfoundland 
dog, who rose suddenly, growling invol- 
untarily, for his mistress had stepped on 
his tail. The next instant he whined and 
leaped up to lick her face in penitence. 
The back entry was cool, and Bruno was 
in the habit, in hot weather, of getting in 
there to lie on the painted floor; and, as it 
was dark, the flies did not disturb him in 
that retreat. 

He now followed his friend into the 
west room, wagging his tail violently in 
his contrition (for his growl). 

When Mrs. Jubb gazed through the 
glass he put his paws upon the window 
ledge and gazed also. What the dog saw 
I do not know, but the woman saw heavy 
blue clouds pushing up in the western 
horizon into the blue sky. Nearer, a few 
white birches and savin trees crowned a 
hill. These trees were thrashing about. 
There was a roaring of wind out there, 
but right here by the house the lilacs 
stood almost still. 

“The wind’ll be here in a minute,” 
thought Mrs. Jubb. “ There’s going to 
be a tempest. I s’pose my cream’ll turn 
sour’s vinegar. That’s my luck. Who’s 
that coming over the hill ? My sakes ! 
Don’t the wind blow her, tho ?” 


Mrs. Jubb turned and ran upstairs into 
the attic. She remembered that she had 
opened the west windows there. She 
had slammed one down, but, before she 
could get to the other, the hurrying black 
cloud had sent a slanting sheet of rain 
toward this particular part of the earth. 
The rain came sharply against Mrs. Jubb 
as she was closing the second window. 
She saw indistinctly a slim figure run- 
ning from the direction of the hill, 
through the deluge of pouring water, 
toward the house. It was a girl who was 
coming, and the wind and rain were so 
strongly at her back that she had the ap- 
pearance of being propelled by these 
forces, rather than of propelling herself, 
as she came down the long stretch of field 
that sloped from the hill toward the house 
of the Jubbs. 

Mrs. Jubb’s curiosity was so greatly 
excited that, in the haste she made on 
the stairs, she nearly fell. Gathering 
herself up, she went more slowly down 
the second flight. She entered the kitch- 
en to find Bruno standing at the open 
door with ears and tail up, the latter 
slowly wagging as he gazed out. This 
door looked to the east and not a drop 
of rain came in. One could stand safely 
there and gaze at the column of watet: 
driving steadily by. If that person whom: 
Mrs. Jubb had seen were coming to this: 
house, as of course she must be, she: 
would directly be visible. And she did 
immediately appear, shooting round the: 
corner of the woodhouse, and approach-: 
ing the door. 

Bruno growled provisionally. The 
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girl came dashing up, her wet sunbonnet 
but a limp rag flapping over her face. 
She sprang into the kitchen. Mrs. Jubb 
was just thinking: 

“No, I’ve never seen her before; I 
don’t know her from Adam.” 

“Oh, do excuse me !” cried the new- 
comer. “ But it does rain, doesn’t it ?” 
with a little laugh. 

“Yes, and you’re wet asa sop. You'll 
ketch cold, I’m afraid.” 

“No, I guess not. I’m real strong and 
well, only—” 

Here the girl paused. She did not fin- 
ish her sentence. She took off her. sun- 


bonnet and shook it, the drops falling in 


a small shower. 

“There !” she exclaimed, “ now I’ve 
made your clean floor all wet.” 

“It’s no matter *bout that,” returned 
Mrs. Jubb, not trying to conceal the curi- 
osity with which she gazed at her visitor. 
“We don’t do much of anything but 
track this floor up, any way. I wish I 
‘could get you some dry clo’es. Mine 
wouldn’t fit you very well,” smiling. 
Mrs. Jubb was a large woman. 

“Oh, don’t bother about that. I shall 
go right back. I was coming over here, 
any way; tho I don’t know what your 
name is.” 

“ Jubb,” was the answer. 

“T haven’t learned any of the names 
round here yet; but I expect I shall soon.” 

Here a loud peal of thunder rolled 
along the fields and seemed to go out to 
the ocean and die away there. 

“ Are you living near by ?” inquired 
Mrs. Jubb. 

She felt that she liked to look at the 
young face before her. The damp, light 
hair clung about the forehead; the eyes 
were gray, and sensitively dilated and 
contracted; the mouth red, but with a 
close-shut, reticent expression that gave 
a somewhat unusual appearance to the 
countenance. 

“Oh, yes; didn’t you know ?” was 
the response, with an uplifting of the 
thick flaxen eyebrows. ‘“ We live about 
half a mile away. I guess this is the 
Nearest neighbor. We can’t see a single 
house from where we are. The electrics 
go by, but I don’t think I care much if 
they do. They ain’t any company, tho 
I thought they would be. You can’t go 
out and hail an electric just because 
you're lonesome.” 


mother both. 
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Here the girl laughed again, very 
slightly, showing irregular teeth that 
shone with gold in many places. 

“Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Jubb, “are 
you one of the folks that bought the Dig- 
away Hill place ?”: 

‘Yes, ma’am; I thought you’d know 
right away who I was. I’ve been—” 

Here a crash of thunder interrupted 
the speaker. She shrank a little and put 
her hand over her eyes. 

“Tt’s a real hard tempest,” said Mrs. 
Jubb as soon as the sound had subsided. 
‘““Tt’s been so clear to-day that I never 
once thought of thunder... What were 
you going to say ?” 

The girl had removed her hand from 
her eyes. She was gazing out into the 
rain, which still came heavily. Streams 
of water ran down the yard. There was 
a continuous humming sound in the air. 

“ T was going to say that I’ve been aw- 
fully lonesome for the last three days. 
I’ve been all alone in the house.” 

“ But I thought ’twas two oldish folks 
that had come to live there. I’ve been 


“meaning ’most every day to call, but time 


slips away so; I don’t know where it goes 
to, I’m sure.” 

“The oldish folks are my father and 
mother,” returned the girl. “I only 
came a week ago. I’ve been stopping 
with a cousin in Dedham while father 
was looking for a farm to buy. Then, as 
soon as they were settled, I came. I'd 
been there two days when news came 
that Aunt Ellen up in Vermont was 
dreadful sick. They sent for father and 
They’ve gone. I said 
there was nothing to be afraid of, and 
I’d stay alone and not be silly. I’ve held 
out till now. I thought I was brave.” 

The girl stepped forward toward the 
doorway. There was a parting of clouds 
in the south; the gray film floated off, 
leaving a broad bar of brilliant blue sky. 
A couple of swallows flew out from the 
barn and circled joyously in the yard, 

The girl turned toward her compan- 
ion. 

*T didn’t know who lived here, but I 
thought I’d come and see if there were 
any children, and ask if you could spare 
one to stay nights with me till father and 
mother come home.” 

“It’s too bad,” was the response ; “ we 
haven’t anybody here, only Silas—that’s 
Mr. Jubb—and me. Can’t you get some 
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one from down along toward the Cove ?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“T don’t think I shall try. I said to 
myself that I’d call over here, and, if 
there was no one here, why, I’d take it as 
a sign that it was best for me to stay 
alone. It’s silly enough of me to care. 
I know it’s safe. I used to stay alone 
sometimes when we lived in Dedham 
and not think anything about it.” 

‘“What’s your name ?” now inquired 
Mrs. Jubb. 

“Oh, I thought you knew. It’s Ra- 
chel—Rachel Tracy. I don’t think it’s 
going to rain any more now, do you? 
I must be going back.” 

“Wait a minute. Let me think. I 
don’t wonder you’re lonesome in that 
-house. I’d go over myself nights till 
your folks get back, only I should have 
to come home so early in the morning, 
and I’m so heavy now I’m not much of a 
walker. If Rod was only to home I’d go 
any way, and let him get up mornings 
and get things started ’fore I come back. 
But, you see, he’s at work at the Cove, 
and he’s only at home Saturday nights.” 

Mrs. Jubb looked contemplatively 
toward the barn. 

“‘Who’s Rod ?” inquired the girl. 

“Roderick—he’s my son.” The wom- 
an’s eyes kindled as she pronounced the 
words “my son.” “It’s kind of a high- 
sounding name, I know,” rather depre- 
catingly, “but I always did like that 
name ever since I can remember, and I 
thought if I ever had a son I’d call him 
that. But Roderick Jubb sounds queer, 
don’t it ?” 

“Rather,” hesitatingly from Rachel. 
After a short silence she continued, “ I 
see you can’t come over, so I shall make 
up my mind to stay alone. It may not be 
many days "fore father comes back, even 
if mother has to stop longer. I know I’m 
real foolish. There’s nothing to hurt me 
there.” 

“Of course there isn’t. But I should 
be awful kind of skittish myself when 
night come, if I was you. I never did 
“ae that Dig-away Hill house myself. 

But here Mrs. Jubb paused abruptly, 
and she seemed slightly embarrassed for 
a moment. 

“It’s just as pleasant as it can be back 
of the house—hilly, with lovely little bits 
of valleys.” 
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“ So ’tis—so ’tis,” responded the elder 
woman. Then quickly: 

“Did your father pay much for the 
place ?” 

“No; he got it so cheap he was sur- 
prised; and he says the land is first-rate. 
The agent told him it had got to be sold 
because it belonged to a widow who must 
have the money. Father thought it was 
a great chance for him.” 

“Oh !” was all Mrs. Jubb said, and 
then she closed her lips tightly. 

Rachel glanced at her companion, then 
she looked out of doors. 

“It has stopped raining,” she said. “I 
must run back.” She took a step out- 
side, then she returned. She stood with 
her hand resting on the edge of the 
kitchen sink. 

“Do you think much about dreams ?” 
she asked suddenly. 

The question was so unexpected that 
Mrs. Jubb started in her surprise. It was 
a perceptible space before she replied: 

“ No, I don’t know’s I do. Of course 
it’s kind of unaccountable how a person'll 
dream sometimes.” 

“Yes, isn’t it ?” quickly from the girl. 
She removed her hand from its resting 
place and stood straight, her now dilated 
eyes fixed upon the face before her. 

“Have you been having bad dreams, 
Miss Tracy ?” inquired Mrs. Jubb. “If 
I were you I wouldn’t mind them a bit; 
I’d think of something else.” 

“But I can’t think of anything else,” 
still more quickly. “I try hard enough, 
but.it’s of no use.” 

Mrs. Jubb gazed at the girl as she tried 
to think of the right thing to say ; but all 
the words that came into her mind were: 

“You know we all often have bad 
dreams. I think it’s generally when we 
eat too hearty suppers.” 

“ But mine are not bad dreams at all. 
Did you think I meant that ?” 

“Yes, of course. Do sit down a min- 
ute, Miss Tracy.” 

Mrs. Jubb pushed a chair toward her 
caller and she placed herself in one. AS 
she toll her husband later, she felt as if 
she couldn’t stand another instant. And 
to think the real estate agent had told 
Mr. Tracy that Dig-away Hill place be- 
longed to a widow who had got to get 
rid of it ! 

_Rachel sat down with an appearance 
of not knowing that she did so, 
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“Tf mother was at home,” she began, 
“T could talk to her; but you see I haven’t 
got any one to talk to, any way, now. 
I’ve been over there seven nights now, 
and each night I’ve had the same dream, 
and I wake up and take my watch from 
under my pillow, light a match and look 
to see what time it is, and it’s between 
two and three. It begins to grow light 
pretty soon then, and I can’t go to sleep 
again, tho I try as hard asI can. I’m so 
excited I’m as wide awake as I can be. 
But I want to sleep more. I’ve got so I 
get up a little after three. It makes the 
days long enough, tho; and I ain’t used 
to it.” 

Mrs. Jubb was leaning forward in her 
chair. 
‘Do you dream ’bout a man with a 
rope round his neck ?” she asked in a 
whisper. 

“No, indeed !” was the reply. 

But Mrs. Jubb was so absorbed in 
what she was thinking of that she did 
not seem to hear the answer to her in- 
quiry. She put another directly. 

“And does he say he hasn’t got barrels 
‘nough for his apples—that he’d got a 
tremendous crop ?” 


Rachel Tracy was staring with wide 
open eyes, and her lips parted a little as 
she gazed. 


“No. What do you mean? I told 
you that my dream was pleasant; and 
‘tisn’t about a man at all.” 

The girl rose and moved toward the 
open door. Through this space the 
scents of the shower-wet earth, and 
grass, and clover were coming in. Still 
more swallows were flying about between 
the barn and the house. : 

“See !” exclaimed Rachel. “ It’s all 
cleared away. I must run back and 
change my things. I’d forgotten that 
my dress was so wet.” 

She said “ good-bye,” but, instead of 
responding, Mrs. Jubb hurriedly re- 
marked that she hoped Miss Tracy 
wouldn’t think anything of what she had 
said about a man with a rope round his 
neck, for she had been foolish to mention 
such a thing. 

“Tf I can help it I sha’n’t think of it,” 
was the girl’s response. 

Then she stepped out upon the wet 
earth. She did not put her sunbonnet on 
her head. It was wet and out of shape, 
and she swung it in her hand as she re- 
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traced her way up the hill, which glit- 
tered now in the sunshine. 

She walked lightly, as youth walks 
when it is slender, and feminine, and 
possesses a natural grace; and she went 
swiftly. 

Mrs. Jubb watched her so intently 
that she did not hear the roll of “ an elec- 
tric,’ nor the sharp sound of the bell as 
the car stopped and then again as it went 
on. 
In another moment a man came up 
behind Mrs. Jubb and gazed over her 
head at the girl who was now climbing 
the steeper part of the hill. She would 
soon be out of sight among the birches. 

“That you, Roderick ?” asked the 
woman, without turning. 

“Yes. Who is that girl, mother ?” 

““She’s one of the folks that have 
bought the Dig-away Hill house.” 

“That so? I saw her just ’fore I 
stopped the car. I was on the platform. I 
thought she’d been here. What did she 
come for ?” 

Mrs. Jubb now turned and looked at 
her son. Instead of replying she said: 

“ How did you happen to come home 
to-night ? I didn’t expect you before 
Saturday, and here ’tis only Thursday.” 

“Work shut down. Shouldn’t won- 
der if we had to loaf a week or more.” 

Roderick went to the sink and pumped 
some water into the thick glass tumbler 
that stood on the pump shelf. But when 
he had filled the glass he set it down 
without drinking. ; 

“What’s the name? I guess I’ve 
heard it, but I didn’t take much notice,” 
he said. 

“Who you talking about ?” inquired 
his mother. There was a twinkle in her 
eye as she put the question. 

“Why, you know. That new Dig- 
away Hill family.” 

The young man had flung his hat on a 
chair. He now sat down astride another 
chair and leaned on the back of it, facing 
his companion. He had an open, frank 
expression of face, and eyes with a good 
deal of fire in them. 

“ Name is Tracy.” 

“Oh, yes; I knew I’d heard it. 
there’s a girl, is there ? 
want ?” 

Mrs. Jubb informed her son as to the 
nature of Rachel Tracy’s errand, but she 
made no mention of the dream. She felt 
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that there had been a confidence in the 
telling of the dream to her. 

‘‘ And only to think that the agent told 
Mr. Tracy that the place had belonged 
to a widow! I call it mean! There 
wouldn’t anybody who knew about Dig- 
away Hill think of trying to live there. 
I’m sure that girl don’t know a thing. I 
own I was glad I had an excuse for not 
going. But, now you've come, I s’pose 
I sha’n’t be easy in my mind if I stay at 
home.” 

“Of course you'll go, mother,” was 
the prompt response. 

Mrs. Jubb looked wistfully at the tall, 
stalwart fellow before her. 

“I'd rather lose ten dollars than stay 
all night there,” with emphasis. 

‘cc Pooh ! 99 

“ Well, I would.” 

“You can go as well as not. I'll get 
breakfast, so that father can be off early 
to his work. And I’ll wash the dishes; 
you needn’t hurry back.” 

“T s’pose I must, then.” 

Mrs. Jubb took the broom and me- 
chanically began the sweeping she had 
been thinking of doing when Rachel 
Tracy had appeared. 

Young Jubb went to his own room. 
After awhile he again entered the kitch- 
en. He was now dressed in his best suit. 

“Gracious, Rod,” cried his mother, 
“what you rigged up like that for this 
time of day ?” 

Roderick paused in his walk across the 
newly brushed floor. 

Mrs. Jubb wondered if there was such 
a young man anywhere in the State. She 
wanted to go to him and put her arms 
about his neck and ask him if he knew 
how splendid he was. Splendid was the 
word that came to her mind, and to her 
it seemed appropriate. But she did no 
such thing. She only gazed at him as 
she leaned on her broom. 

“T thought I’d take a car down to 
Nantasket,” he replied. “ The tide is low 
now, and it’ll be fine on the beach.” 

“T hope you'll be back to supper.” 

“Oh, yes.” He strolled toward the 
door. There he paused with his back 
toward the woman, who still leaned on 
her broom. 

“How would it do—wouldn’t it be a 
good thing—no more than neighborly 
like—for me to stop at the Tracy house 
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and let that girl know that you can stay 
with her to-night, after all ?” 

An expression of surprise flitted over 
Mrs. Jubb’s broad face ; but there was no 
surprise in her tone as she answered: 

“T guess she'd be real thankful to 
know it.” 

“T thought so. If I feel like it I'll just 
stop at her door ’fore I come home.” 

The young man walked slowly out 
toward the road, whistling as he went. 
The dog followed him tentatively, then 
joyously, as he found he was allowed. 

His mother watched him. She saw 
him look down the road to see if a car 
were coming. She turned to glance at 
the clock. ‘“ He knows there’s no car for 
almost half an hour,” she thought. 

Roderick stood a moment; then he 
walked, at slowest pace, in the direction 
of Dig-away Hill. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jubb in a whisper. “ He ain’t gen’rally 
cared much for girls, tho every one round 
here has been smiling at him. They’ve 
been too pleasant, I think, and he’s got 
kind of conceited. But of course they like 
such a fellow as he is. I should myself 
if I was a girl. I wonder what she’s been 
dreaming about. I do hate to go over 
there, and that’s a fact.” 

Outside the sky was very blue and the 
air very sweet. It was pleasant for the 
young man to saunter along the wet road 
between the glittering, grassy sides of 
the highway. The big black dog was 
nosing here and there in canine delight 
with everything in the world. 

Roderick pulled a hand from his pocket 
and snapped his fingers at Bruno. 

“Tt’ll be a nuisance getting you on the 
car, old doggie,” he said aloud. 

The two were now ascending a turn 
in the road. At the other side of the turn 
Roderick knew the large old house that 
Mr. Tracy had bought stood alone, with 
no other house in sight. On the farther 
side of the road ran the track of the trol- 
ley cars. A vibrant hissing in the over- 
head wire now sounded in the still air. 
Presently a car came gliding along on 
its way to Nantasket. ; 

Roderick stood looking at the car as It 
slid slowly up the hill, but he made no 
motion to hail it. 

“ Hello, Rod,” cried the conductor. 
“ Goin’ down ? ” 
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Rachel’s Dream 


The yoting midri shook his head. 
“Guess not,” he replied. 

Still, he knew that he had really meant 
to go when he had told his mother. 

He turned abruptly toward the house. 
It was a dark structure of two stories, 
with windows and doors nearly flush 
with the clapboards; this peculiarity of 
itself gave a desolate appearance to the 
place. A few rods to the north was an 
immense barn, whose doors were sagging 
and whose roof pitch was awry. 

The young man thought he had never 
seen the place more melancholy than 
now, in this vivid sunlight. The eaves 


were still dripping, and a pear tree in 


the yard seemed to drop diamonds. The 
shabby brown door was shut fast, and 
the knocker on it was green with verdi- 
gris. 

At this moment Roderick felt that he 
had not reckoned upon its being so diffi- 
cult to go up that grassy walk and lift 
hat knocker. His eyes glanced off 
oward the barn again. 

“There’s where they did it—two of 
rem,” he thought. “ And I saw the last 
bne cut down.” 

A strong shudder went through the 
man’s frame. He walked still farther up 





he hill. Then he suddenly wheeled 
bbout and retraced his steps, not pausing 
intil he had reached the door. He put 
put a resolute hand and lifted the lion’s 
ead, which was the knocker. It fell 
harply in the stillness. 
Tuno came back from an excursion 
p the rear yard and sat gravely down on 
is haunches, with his eyes fixed on his 
aster. This master, who presented so 
ilm an outside, was nevertheless con- 
lous that his pulses were hurrying ; and 
ey hurried still more when he heard 
‘ps coming down uncarpeted stairs. 
hen a bolt was drawn, a key turned, and 
Norts were evidently made to pull open 
€ door, 
When these efforts had been repeated 
ree times Roderick stepped up nearer 
d shouted : 


If I push from this side I think it’ll 
pen, May T >” 

i, wish you would,” was the reply. 
So Roderick put his shoulder to the 
nel, the door burst open, and the young 
‘i entered rather suddenly the wide 


ll, which ran through to the back of 
e house, 
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Rachel Tracy sprang aside; they both 
laughed, the girl blushing slightly when 
she saw that the young man looked at 
her with keen, brilliant eyes. She low- 
ered her own eyes instantly, then raised 
them with a surprised, inquisitive glance ; 
but they fell again directly. 

“ Somehow I thought ’twas an old man 
that knocked,” she said. 

“T wonder why,” responded Roderick. 
He had taken off his hat, and he was, for 
the moment, rather conscious of holding 
it, and that he didn’t quite know how to 
carry it. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” from the 
girl. “ When any one knocks at the 
door, don’t you always have a picture of 
the person there come right before 
you ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“T do. And the picture this time was 
of an old man; and I even thought he 
had come to sell father a horse. Father 
wants to buy a horse, and there’s already 
one person been here to-day to sell one.” 

Rachel spoke rapidly and as one who 
tries to recover equanimity by speaking. 

An expression of unqualified delight 
was completely taking possession of 
Roderick’s countenance. 

“Why,” he was saying to himself, 
“this girl is even more attractive than I 
thought she’d be from the glimpse I had 
of her when she left our house.” 

Bruno, who had been to the end of the 
house, now came forward and entered 
the hall with that unmistakable air of 
the dog who is made much of and allowed 
privileges. 5 

“Oh !” cried Rachel, making a step 
forward; “that’s the dog I saw this 
morning. Are you—do you—” 

“T belong to him,” replied Roderick, 
laughing with an exhilarating sense of 
excitement. He had now entirely lost 
that slight feeling of awkwardness, and 
felt somehow stimulated, and as if he 
were doing very well indeed. “ And my 
name is Jubb.” 

“Oh !” again. 
erick.” 

“Yes. I came home unexpectedly, and 
mother sent me over to say that she finds 
she can come and stay with you to-night.” 

This was not precisely correct, as he 
had offered; but he need not explain 
that, and his mother had really wanted 
him to come, 


“Then you’re Rod- 
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“Can she? I’m so glad !—oh, yes, sure to be here after supper. Here, Bru 
I’m so glad!” Then formally, ““Won’t no!” 
you walk in, Mr. Jubb ?” “ Good-bye. You and your mother ar 

“No, thank you; I mustn’t stop. Bru- both real kind.” 
no and I started out to go down to Nan- The man and dog walked along the 
tasket in the ’lectrics.” path. When he reached the road the 

Having spoken thus, Roderick knew man paused and looked back. Rachd 
that he ought to leave. But he stood in was standing in the open doorway. 
the hall. He was thinking that it would sunlight was falling full upon her. 
be a fine thing if he could invite Miss “Wouldn’t Bruno be company fo 
Tracy to go to the beach with him; but you ?” asked Roderick. “ But mebb 
he knew he must not do that. However, you don’t like dogs.” 
the vision of himself walking beside her “Oh, yes, I do,” with some eagerne 
on the wide stretch of sand was a vision “I’m fond of them. I used to have ong 
that would not depart from his mind. when I was little.” 

‘“There’s a car just gone along a few _—_‘ Roderick was glad of this excuse ts 
minutes ago,” remarked Rachel. linger yet another moment. He retrace 
“Yes; but I had to do my errand, soI his steps to the broad stone before 

couldn’t take that.” door. 

He wished that she would ask him to “It must be just awfully lonesome fof 
wait there for the next car; but she did you,” he said; and then he immediatel 
not. She stood with one hand on top of felt sure that he had made that remar 
the newel post, the other hanging down before. He went on quickly: “I don! 
by her side. Her eyes were lowered. like to think of you—I mean,” with so 
The young man noted how broad and confusion, “of any girl staying he 
thick were the brows, so broad and thick without some one. Do let me leave B 
that they gave a peculiarity to the face. no with you.” 

“Tt’s too bad—” he began impetuous- “ But he won’t want to stay; he'll | 
ly; then he recalled that his mother had unhappy if I shut him up, and then 
said that of course this girl knew nothing shall be so sorry for him that I shall le 
about the ill odor that clung to the Dig- him out.” 



































away Hill house. “Unhappy with you ?”—that wa 
“‘What’s too bad ?” she asked quick- what Roderick wished to say, but fo 
] tunately he restrained those words. Whi 





“Why, that you should be left alone he really said was: 
so much. Mother’ll come over all she “Oh, he'll be all right, if I tell hi 
can. But she’s very busy. Why don’t . he’s got to stay. And p’raps you'll gi 
you come there ? She’d be ever so glad him a bone.” : 
to see you, and perhaps—” Here the “ Yes—yes,” with an earnest simpli¢ 
speaker hesitated perceptibly, but con- ity that made the young man think of 
tinued hurriedly: “ Have you been down child. 
to the shore yet ?” Rachel held out her hand to the Ne 

“No. I haven’t been here long, you foundland, who approached her in ™ 
know.” sponse, but who looked interrogative 

“T was thinking that you might go in at his master. 
the ’lectrics with mother some afternoon. “Stay here, Bruno—mind, you, st 
It’s just a lovely ride; and you don’t with the lady—stay !” ; 
know how pretty ’tis down there.” Roderick spoke sternly. There mm 

Rachel could not reply immediately, diately came a drooping acquiescence 
for she could think of nothing to say. At the dog’s aspect. 
last she remarked that “it was very The young man went down the p@ 
handy to have the ’lectrics run right by again, and this time he disappeared b 
as they did.” hind the cliff made by the digging do 

“ So ’tis.” of the hill that the highway might 

And now Roderick realized that he climb so steeply. He walked on wi 
must not linger. He turned resolutely hands in his pockets and his head son 
away. what drooped. Presently that same his 

“ Good-bye,” he said. “ Mother’ll be ing noise sounded overhead again. - 
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Rachel’s 


tar to Nantasket came in sight. Roder- 
ick looked at it absently. Suddenly he 
roused himself, ran forward, caught hold 
of the projecting irons and swung him- 
self aboard without stopping the car. 

He saw Jack Spalding with a cigar in 
his mouth on one of the smokers’ seats. 
Jack Spalding was a chum of his, and 
was now signaling to him to sit beside 
him, but Roderick pretended not to see 
him. He didn’t wish to speak to any one. 

Back there, at the house, Rachel had 
stood at the open door with her finger 
passed through the ring of Bruno’s col- 
lar, lest he might follow his master, tho 
he made not the slightest attempt to do 
so. 
When the car came along the girl had 
an impulse to run out and get into it, and 
let it take her anywhere—perhaps to that 
beautiful beach that Mr. Jubb had just 
mentioned. She called her visitor Mr. 
Jubb in her mind; and then she said: 

“ What a horrid name !” and laughed. 

She closed and bolted the door and 
went along the hall, still keeping her fin- 
ger in the collar ring. Bruno walked se- 
dately by her side. He seemed yet larger 
in a room—immense, in fact—and a 
tower of strength. 

In the kitchen there, where the sun did 
not come, it was very dismal, and Rachel 
made a conscious effort to cheer herself. 
She let go her hold upon the dog and 
brought forth from the pantry a plate of 
bones. She sat down and watched the 
dog as he ate them, crunching and slob- 
bering. 

“T wish mother and father were 
here !” The exclamation came abruptly 
and sharply. 

There was nothing whatever to do. 
She had done all the work in the early 
morning hours, when she could not sleep 
after her dream. She had been thinking 
of her dream every moment since that 
young Mr. Jubb had called. 

“It’s just as strange as it can be,” she 
exclaimed. And then she blushed. She 
put her hands over her hot cheeks as she 
added, “ It’s a lovely dream, any way.” 

Bruno had eaten the bones, and the 
girl pumped some water in the wash-dish 
and set it before him. He lapped thirst- 
ily. Then he came and sat down close to 
her ; he put his head on her knee and she 
stroked the bulging forehead. 
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“We're good friends now, ain’t we, 
Bruno ?” she asked. 

She wanted to hug him, but she resist- 
ed that inclination, not knowing whether 
he would enjoy such caresses. 

By this time the sun had gone down at 
the other side of:the hill. The wind had 
changed to the south and was blowing 
the unfastened grapevine at the end of 
the house, slatting it this way and that. 

It was time to feed the hens and the 
pigs; so much livestock Mr. Tracy had 
furnished himself with directly he had 
come to the farm. 

Bruno followed the girl here and there 
without offering to go away. Perhaps he 
remembered his master’s command, and 
perhaps he remembered his plate of bones 
and reasoned that there might be more. 
Rachel found some meal and shorts left 
in the pig pail and she emptied this in the 
trough, leaning on the fence to see the 
animals eat. But this was not food 
enough, and she must get more cracked 
corn for the hens. She went to the shed 
for the measure she had left there, Bru- 
no at her very heels. Then she walked to 
the barn. She took the stick from the 
staple and flung open one-half of the big 
door. She stepped in and glanced back 
at the dog, expecting him to follow. He 
stood motionless just without. When 
she called him he paid no attention, other- 
wise than that his attitude seemed to 
stiffen. He was standing erect, his ears 
raised, his tail hanging straight down. 
There was a deep red light coming in his 
eyes, as if a fire had been lighted behind 
them—a fire that glowed, but did not 
blaze. 

Bruno’s appearance made Rachel for- 
get for the instant for what it was that 
she had come to the barn. She stood 
looking at the dog absorbedly. And she 
knew that she was growing frightened. 

“Perhaps he sees a cat,” she said 
aloud. She thought it curious that she 
should be surprised and grateful that her 
voice sounded natural. 

Her eyes roamed over the darkening 
interior. She was sure there was no cat 
there. The cobwebby beams showed in 
the dusk ; light still came through a dingy 
window in the peak. She could see the 
cobwebs sway in the wind that blew in at 
the open door. 

She formed a quick resolution to make 
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the dog come into the barn. She fancied 
that it would be a comfort to her if he 
would enter, and she felt an unreason- 
able, horrible terror lest he would-not. 

She called him insistently; he did not 
budge an inch, but stood in the same at- 
titude, the glow in his eyes growing red- 
der. She coaxed him, she petted him, 
she told him what a good dog he was; 
but, no. 

Then she ran into the house, he follow- 
ing her gayly. She brought another bone, 
rich with the tendon and gristle beloved 
of canines. She entered the barn. The 
dusk had perceptibly deepened. She was 
almost sure he was at her heels. Pausing 
and turning back, she saw him standing 
just without, in the same attitude. His 
lip was now raised,and she saw the gleam 
of a tusk. She shivered in the warm 
south wind as she held out the bone and 
said persuasively : 

“Come, Bruno ! 
good fellow !” 

No response. 

A flush mounted to the girl’s forehead. 

““You’ve got to come !” she cried out. 

Good fortune in the coming years 
seemed to depend on the animal’s setting 
foot within that building. She dropped 
the bone and sprang forward, catching 
hold of the dog’s collar. She was strong, 
and she pulled strongly. 

Perhaps it was that Bruno was at first 
surprised; any way, beneath the on- 
slaught he was pulled, sliding on his feet, 
up over the rotting platform. Then he 
made a lurch and a snarling snap. Ra- 
chel felt a pinch and a sting in the flesh 
of her arm just above the wrist. Her old 
sleeve gave way. The dog dashed out of 
the barn and galloped swiftly out of 
sight. 

“Oh, now I’ve lost him !” she cried. 

She stood a moment gazing out. She 
wore no head covering now, and her hair 
was blown backward from her face. It 
seemed to her that this rush of wind con- 
fused her. She put a hand on each side 
of her face as she bent forward against 
the wind. 

“ Oh, I’ve lost him !” she repeated. 

But she was not thinking of the dog at 
this instant; she was thinking of the 
great recess of the barn which yawned 
behind her. 

Something warm trickled along her 
arm toward the elbow. She hastily 
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dropped her hands, gathered up a fold of 
her skirt, and wiped off the blood the 
dog’s teeth had made to flow. 

She was aware, however, that the 
wound was very slight; the skin was 
broken just enough to draw the blood. 
She didn’t mind it. 

Presently she turned back into th 
barn, groped for the measure she had 
dropped, found it and filled it, her heart 
beating down to her finger tips with an 
excitement she did not understand, and 
which she resented. It was not that she 
was alarmed. So far as she knew she 
had merely developed an intense interest 
in this old barn. Why wouldn’t Bruno 
come in? That was very curious—the 
way he had acted. 

She took up the measure and carried it 
steadily to the door. Then she deliber- 
ately set it down on the ground and went 
back into the barn. She leaned up against 
the barrel of corn. Her hands were 
hanging down in front of her, the fingers 
interlaced. The loosened boards and the 
shrunken window casings were clattering 
noisily. The south wind was full of the 
scent of clover and sweetbrier. Rachel 
was dimly aware of this. But she was 
trying to “ get some feeling out of the 
barn ”—that was the way she phrased it 
in her thoughts. And she couldn’t get 
any feeling out of it. So she hurried 
back to the henyard with her grain. She 
was too late; the hens had gone to bed. 

When she had entered the woodshed 
which led to the kitchen, there was Bru- 
no standing there waiting for her, with 
no appearance of having bitten her and 
run away. 

So the two sat down in the low-ceiled 
kitchen, and the small kerosene lamp 
shed a depressing light upon them, and 
Bruno went to sleep at the girl’s feet, and 
she fell to wondering what kind of a sen- 
sation she ought to have experienced in 
the barn, and was she stolid and stupid 
and therefore not able to have any sense 
of occult influences ? And, with a start 
from a drowse, wasn’t Mrs. Jubb coming 
after all ? And was it time for bed ? 

She rose and looked at the clock. It 
was half-past ten. She must have slept 
soundly in her chair—and of course Mrs. 
Jubb wouldn’t come now. Something 
had happened to keep her at home. 

Rachel looked down at Bruno, who 
had risen to a sitting posture. 
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“We shall have to take care of each 
other,” she said. And then, stretching 
her arms above her head, ‘“ Oh, how 
sleepy 1 am !” 


3ut even as she spoke she became 
aware that she was not sleepy at all, but 
that a tingling sense of alertness ran 
through her body. This sense was so 
sudden and so keen that her next excla- 
mation was: 

“ Oh, what shall I do ?” 

She went to the door, possessed by a 
wish to get out into the air. Bruno was 
at her heels. She heard directly the buzz 
of the electric wire. 

“That’s the half-past ten car coming 
up,” she thought. 

She did not stop to consider. She ran 
out into the warm wind. She ran across 
the road and stopped. There was the 
headlight coming up over the brow of 
the hill. The next instant she had sig- 
naled and heard the grinding of the brake 
as the wheels slowed. 

The car had gone by her and she ran 
forward. She clambered up onto the 
side. It was an open car and the seats 
seemed full of black figures. She heard 
a voice somewhere in the rear say, “ Ain’t 
that Rod Jubb’s dorg ?” And then the 
conductor close by her, “Seat farther 
back, lady.” 

His hand was on the cord as he spoke, 
and he jerked it. Rachel caught hold of 
his arm, exclaiming : 

“No—no! I don’t want to go! 
want—” 

The conductor jerked again. 

“ Well, what do you want ?” he asked 
sharply. 

Rachel peered forward. They were 
all men’s faces turned toward her under 
those electric lamps. 


“Isn't there any woman here ?” she 
asked hurriedly. 

No—no—they’re all men from a 
bowling match down to Nantasket. You 
Must get off.’ 

The speaker’s arm jerked again. Ra- 
chel had jumped from the car, and it 
went on. But she heard the conductor 
say: 

“What crazy thing’s that ? I can’t 
Stop; I’m late now.” 

But she did not see him glance back, 
hor hear him say, “ Why, it’s Dig-away 

ill place, ain’t it ?” 


ne elder; man rose and seemed to 
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be going to signal to the conductor, but 
he sank down again, muttering, “ I don’t 
know what I could do; besides, my wife’d 
be frightened if I didn’t get home.” 

As if to justify himself still more, he 
asked the man next to him: 

“ This is the last car up, ain’t it ?” 

“Yes. Who was that girl ?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“T s’pose she was up to some childish 
trick.” 

“T_ s’pose so,” relieved. 
course that was it.” 

Rachel stood by the track. Suddenly 
she felt something cold touch her hand. 
It was the dog’s nose. 

She turned and walked into the house. 
She locked the doors, and went round 
with her lamp to every window to see if 
the sticks above the lower sash were in 
place. 

The same sense of excitement was 
upon her, and she thought it useless to 
go to bed; but she laid herself down with 
her clothes on, and she soon fell asleep. 

Her last coherent thought was the 
wonder as to whether she should have 
her dream again. And had there been 
anything about the barn in the dream ? 
And how odd of Bruno ! 

She tried to raise her head that she 
might learn if the dog was lying by her 
bed, for he had placed himself there ; but 
she was too sleepy. 

The night wore on quickly, for, after 
all, neither days nor nights are long. Ra- 
chel slept as youth sleeps even in such a 
place as Dig-away Hill house. 

The night wore on until it came to be 
two o’clock. Then the girl did not waken, 
but a look of happiness came to her face. 

Presently the dog, who was on the mat 
by the bedside, raised his head quickly, 
cocking his ears; for his companion had 
spoken, but she spoke in her sleep. 
' “ How lovely you are !” 

That was what Rachel said first. 
moved slightly. 

“Your eyes are like Mr. Jubb’s—yes 
—yes.”’ 

There was silence for a moment, then 
the words: 


“ Perhaps that’s why I liked his eyes 


“Yes, of 


She 


so. 
Another silence. The dog’s ears were 
still cocked to listen. 

“What ?” in a high voice. “ You 
want me to go to the barn ?” Hurried- 
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ly—* The barn is queer. Oh, must I go ? 
But you’re so lovely !” ; 

Rachel sprang out of bed. The do 
jumped up, alert and anxious. He hur- 
riedly followed as Rachel walked down 
the stairs to the outer kitchen door. She 
moved with a peculiar precision. She un- 
locked the door and passed out. She went 
to the barn and again drew the stick from 
the staple. 

The wind had blown itself out. There 
was a dapple of cloud over the sky; the 
fading morning star shone through these 
clouds, and an old moon looked straight 
down into the barn when the half of the 
door was open. 

Rachel entered without the least hesi- 
tation. She moved with that same pe- 


EYOND any question the oddest 
character that ever inhabited the 
White House was Andrew John- 

son. He was the only Presidential mis- 
fit in all our century of history. He was 
the son of a porter, and he had no school 
education. He did not pick up a knowl- 
edge of how to read until he was sixteen, 
and he did not learn to write until his 
wife taught him after their marriage. He 
was by nature sullen, stubborn and opin- 
ionated, and going into the White House 
under a suspicion that he had some 
knowledge of the plot to assassinate 
Abraham Lincoln no doubt made him all 
the more saturnine and uncompanionable. 
He soon quarreled with his party in Con- 
gress, and after the party measures of re- 
construction had been passed over his 
veto one by one the rupture became an 
open one when he sought to force Edwin 
M. Stanton out of the War Department 
in defiance of the new tenure of office 
act, which was passed expressly to tie him 
up in the use of the appointing and re- 
moving power. The House impeached 
him and the Senate set about trying him, 
with Chief Justice Chase in the chair. I 
was a committee clerk in the House at the 
time, and I had a right to march over to 


the Senate Chamber day after day, at the’ 


tail of the long procession of members, 
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Recollections of Andrew Johnson. 
By the late E. V. Smalley. 





culiarity until she came under a certain 
beam. 

Did a rope dangle from that beam, or 
was it a festoon of cobweb? The girl 
stood quiet an instant. Suddenly she 
put her hands to her throat—she gasped 
and choked. Then she fell forward on 
the floor, her arms stretched out. 

The dog sat outside and howled. He 
was howling when Roderick came up the 
road to say that he had stopped all night 
at the shore, and had just found that his 
mother had had one of her attacks, and 
so could not leave home the night before. 

Roderick ran when he heard Bruno’s 
howl. The girl was dead. But there was 
no sign to show why she had died. 

















and find a seat and listen to the trial pro- 
ceedings. I shared at the time the feel- 
ing of passionate dislike of Johnson ant 
the suspicions as to his motives which in- 
spired most of the Republicans. We 
thought he was trying to give away all 
the results of the war, and to put the 
rebels back into political power. He had 
signed the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, but had vetoed the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments, the 
Civil Rights Law, the Freedmen’s Bt- 
reau Law and all the reconstruction acts. 
He had apparently gone over to the Dem- 
ocratic side as completely as did Tyler, 
when he deserted the Whigs in 1841. 
He issued pardons by the hundred to the 
late rebels, and finally proclaimed a get 
eral and complete amnesty. I was bit 
terly disappointed when there was a fail- 
ure to get the necessary two-thirds vote 
in the Senate for removing him from 
office; yet, looking back now across the 
gap of over thirty years, the action of the 
few courageous Republican Senators who 
refused to vote with their colleagues !0 
depose him seems wise and patriotic. 
certainly was courageous. The count 
suffered no lasting harm from his fou 
years of administration, but if the pre 
edent had been established that a partis#! 
majority in Congress can at any time 
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tle the Chief Executive out of his place 
the wise balance of power established by 
the Constitution between the different de- 
partments of the Government would have 
been seriously disturbed, and the inde- 
pendence of the President of Congress 
would have come to an end. Congress 
would have become the ruling power, and 
the President its servant. 

None of us Republicans breathed free- 
ly until we saw Grant inaugurated, and 
learned that Johnson had left the capital 
for Tennessee. We imagined that he 
was constantly plotting some coup 


ANDREW JOHNSON, 


d’état. He hated Grant, and we believed 
that he wanted to get hold of the army, 
then three or four times as large as it is 
now, for the purpose of carrying out 
some traitorous plan. He had no friends 
among the politicians of his day, except 
a few time-servers, who professed ad- 
miration for him to get appointments. 
His appointments were mostly shameful 
trades with Senators. He would agree 
to nominate some Senator’s man if the 
Senator would get one of his men con- 
firmed. The Senators who participated 
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in these. bargains were stigmatized as 
Johnson’s bread and butter brigade. 
Johnson’s administration was a four 
years’ period of corruption and political 
disorganization, brightened by not a sin- 
gle ray of statesmanship or principle. 
He was distrusted by the Democrats as 
much as he was despised by the Repub- 
licans, and when the end came he sneaked 
out of Washington, with no one but his 
private secretaries to bid him good-by at 
the train. 

He returned to his East Tennessee vil- 
lage full of malice toward the Republican 
leaders who had harassed him all the time 
he was President, and toward General 
Grant, who had refused to side with him 
in his quarrel with Stanton. A year or 
two later I was traveling in the South as 
a newspaper correspondent, and it struck 
me that I could make a good letter for my 
paper about the ex-President at home. I 
found Greenville to be a shabby county- 
seat town, poorly built, and with no side- 
walks, except immediately in front of the 
stores. Johnson lived at one end of the 
main street, and I found his house with- 
out trouble after trudging a quarter of a 


mile in the thick dust of the highway, be- 
tween thickets of burdock and May-weed. 
It was a small and very plain brick struc- 


ture. The front door stood wide open, 
and getting no answer to my knock I en- 
tered the hall and walked through it to a 
rear door, which opened into a big vege- 
table garden. There I saw the ex-Presi- 
dent with his coat off, hoeing his corn 
and potatoes. He dropped his hoe as I 
approached and gave me a polite wel- 
come, leading the way through the hall 
and into a small front parlor furnished in 
the conventional village style with black 
hair-cloth covered sofa and chairs, a 
marble center table holding a family 
Bible and a few books of no literary value 
and framed photographs on the walls. 
He seemed to me to be more at ease in 
these surroundings than he did while in 
the White House. His talk ran on poli- 
tics at once, and after half an hour had 
passed he proposed to take me up the 
street and show me the tailor shop where 
he had worked at the bench as a journey- 
man tailor. The building was a little 
wooden affair that had once been painted 
red, but had put on a dull brown color 
from the weather stains and the dust. He 
unlocked the door, telling me that he had 
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never allowed the building to be demol- 
ished, because he felt attached to it. I 
found its one room filled with boxes and 
trunks containing letters and documents. 
He told me that he had in that room let- 
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ters that would ruin the reputations of 
many of the leading Republicans in Con- 
gress. He meant to print them some day, 
but as time cooled his wrath he evidently 
thought better of it, for he never did. 
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He talked very bitterly of one public man 
after another who had antagonized him 
when he was trying to break down the 
Congressional plan of reconstruction, but 
of no one did he speak so disparagingly 
as of “ that little fellow Grant,” whom he 
denounced as “ the greatest liar in Amer- 
ica.” He did not realize at all that Grant 
would soon be one of the most command- 
ing and luminous figures in history, while 
he himself would go into an oblivion only 
disturbed by the writers of memoirs and 
recollections. I remember that his little 
dark eyes seemed to glitter with passion 
when he spoke of the hero of Appomattox. 
Grant had thwarted him by refusing to 
put Stanton out of the War Department 
by force, and he never forgave this act. 

I left the tailor shop and returned to the 
tavern for dinner, noticing a large pla- 
card.at the entrance to the dining room, 
which read—*“ Gentlemen are not allowed 
to go in to dinner without their coats,” 
a reminder that a rather primitive type of 
civilization still existed in Greenville. In 
the afternoon I went to see the village 
store kept by Patterson, the son-in-law 
of Johnson. This man had been a United 
States Senator, but he had returned to his 
old occupation of selling dry goods, gro- 
ceries, tinware and shoes. This store 
was the customary lounging place of the 
ex-President, and here he was in the habit 
of sitting for an hour or two every after- 
noon, chatting with old cronies from the 
country, who had been his supporters in 
his early political struggles. A broken- 
backed. wooden chair was pointed out as 
his favorite seat. 

I was a good deal impressed by the 
simplicity of the ex-President’s life at 
home. He was not ashamed to hoe in 
his kitchen garden, or to harness his 
horse to an old buggy when he wanted to 
drive. I do not think he had a servant 
about the place, unless it was a woman to 
wait on his invalid wife. He looked like 
a sturdy peasant dressed for Sunday. He 
still wore the black broadcloth suit with 
long-tailed frock coat which is the regu- 
lation garb of American politicians and 
Presidents, but he was peasant-like in his 


. stocky form, his heavy-jawed face, his 


low forehead and his ill-shaped nose, and 
in the workings of his mind, with its nar- 
rowness, its bitterness and its entire ab- 
sence of anything like liberal culture. 
That ‘such a man had been President of 
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he United States seemed to me one of the 
greatest marvels of our time. 

I saw him a year later at a public meet- 
ing in Chattanooga, where there was a 
hree-sided debate between Johnson, Hor- 
@ece Maynard and General Cheatham. All 
hree were candidates for Congressman- 
pt-Large. Maynard spoke first, in a dry, 
argumentative way, intellectual, but dull. 
theatham followed in the regulation 
Southern style of oratory, fiery and bom- 
astic. Then Johnson closed in a 
shrewd, cunning, practical talk adapted 
o the comprehension of the illiterate men 
who had come down from the mountains 
0 attend the meeting. His points all 
old, and the audience which had before * 
been cold grew uproariously enthusiastic. 


I understood the secret of his success as a 
politician. He was a first-class stump 
speaker for an ordinary Tennessee audi- 
ence. The roughly clad mountaineers 
felt that he came from their class, and 
was one of them. Johnson was beaten in 
the race for Congress by the old rebel 
element, which hated him, but a year later 
he was sent to the Senate at Washington. 
He was expected to make a sensation in 
that body as he had done in the White 
House, but he disappointed everybody. 
He was quiet and subdued and did not at- 
tempt to rub up old political sores. He 
had grown old and tired, and after only a 
few months of service he died. No 
President ever passed as rapidly out of 
public memory. 


A Forecast. 


By George 


shining skies, or skies of storm— 
set gray, 

Await my burial day?” 

a shadowed path through many a 


[) ° 
ou’ve trod 


year; 
hen, heavens will be clear. 


Will Winter’s pallid hosts encamp around 
we dust to dust’ shall sound?” 

right array will stand the Summer’s lines 
neath the whisp’ring pines, 


T. Packard. 


“Will tempests I have faced return to rave, 
And desecrate my grave? ” 

Repentant winds will not delay, but bring 
Their fragrant offering. 


‘“And when the darkness falls, will my still 
mound 

By friendly stars be found? ” 

He through whose care their footsteps falter 
not 

Will guide them to the spot! 


Jamaica Piarn, Boston, 





A Perpendicular Railroad. 


By Cy Warman. 


HEN the Calumet Branch was 
‘built it was not with the hope of 
increasing the earnings of the 
passenger department, but merely to 
bring the ore down from the iron mines 
that were up there. In fact, when the 
road was opened, trains were not allowed 
to carry passengers at all. About 220 
feet to the mile is the maximum grade of 
the mountain railways of this country. A 
steeper road is neither profitable nor safe. 
The Calumet Branch ascends 408 feet to 
the mile, and if they carried passengers 
the gross earnings would not pay for the 
people they would kill. 

If the reader can imagine himself in a 
bucket going down a well after the rope 
has parted, he can form a very good idea 
of the action of a locomotive let loose on 
a 408-foot grade. George Russ let the 
409 get away from him one day, and 
from a dead standstill she was able to get 


up speed enough to throw her from the 
track before she had passed the second 


telegraph pole. They found her at the 
bottom of a deep gulch, and drew her 
mangled remains up with blocks and falls 
and locomotives. More than one engi- 
neer, after making his maiden trip over 
the Calumet Branch, has asked for a 
change. 

The writer of this sketch belonged to 
that class. Old “ King” Cole kept the 
run a whole summer and never had an 
accident. The branch was always closed 
in winter, the same as a bathing resort, 
and when the spring came again and the 
old man was called for the Calumet he 
refused to sign the book. 

Of course there was not a man on the 
division who was not willing to face 
death, but there were other runs, longer, 
to be sure, but more desirable. 

Whenever a new man was employed 
from an Eastern road—“ Prairie sailors,” 
we used to call them—the Calumet run 
was offered him. “ Here’s a short run,” 
Deremer, the foreman, would say, “ ten 
miles, one trip a day, pays $400. You 
can go up in an hour, and come down—” 
then the foreman would suppress a grin 
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and glance around for expert testimony. 
“ How fast can he come down, Cole?” 

“Fast as he wants to,” says the old 
man, sliding off the “loafing bench.” 

“Yo’ in big luck if yo’ don’t come 
down in a wooden ovahcoat, sah,” says 
Mclvor, oiling the 270. Mclvor always 
had that playful way with strangers. 

Mr. Lee, the traveling engineer, would 
go out with the new man the first day and 
the next day the new man would go out 
alone—looking for a railroad that was 
not so high at the other end. 

Mclvor took a cruel delight in taunting 
the tenderfeet who tried the steep run 
and found it too swift, and the master me- 
chanic determined to take it out of the 
Virginia gentleman, and ordered him out 
on the Calumet. Mclvor went along like 
a soldier, but when they came for him the 
second day he refused to sign the book. 

“What’s the matter with this run?” 
demanded the master mechanic. 

“ Well, there’s nothin’ ‘the mattah with 
the run, Mistah Jones, only it’s that in- 
fu’nal pu’pindiculah I can’t find a place} 
to set my dinnah pail.” 

It began to look as tho they would have 
to promote a reckless fireman to get an 
engineer for the Calumet branch, when 
Abe Leonard came, unexpectedly, to the 
company’s rescue. “ Hardluck” Leon 
ard, as he was called, had worked less 
than six months in two years. He had 


.gotten lost in the mountains while deer 


hunting, and had his feet severely frozen. 
Before he was able to work he allowed 
himself to get hemmed up in the “ halle- 
lujah ” corner of a negro revival in Lead- 
ville. A dusky damsel, roaring with rap- 
ture, tipped the stove over, set the church 
on fire and Leonard got burned. 

When he had been discharged from the 
hospital at Salida he went down to Der- 
ver to get a clearance from Chief Surge0 
O’Connor, in order to collect his accident 
insurance. Leonard went into a dmg 
store to stop his thirst, the soda fountal 
blew up, and Hardluck went through ti 
roof and then back into the hospital. 

It was after this fall with the s 


















































fountain that Leonard alarmed the mas- 
ter mechanic by asking for the Calumet 
run. 

“ He’s cou’tin’ death,” said Mclvor, 
and for once he had no advice nor dis- 
couragement to offer. He had been over 
the road. 

“Oh, Abe! why do you take that 
run?” asked Mrs. Leonard, with 
blanched face. 

“Tt’s safer ’n Sunday school,” said 
Leonard, glancing at his hand that had 
been caught in the burning church. 

Mrs. Leonard wiped the tears from her 
tired eyes, and Abe went up the road with 
his pilot fourteen inches higher than his 
tank and a gauge cock in the top of his 
boiler. 

The engineer was the least bit nervous 
the first day, but when his associates un- 
dertook to poke fun at him, he declared 
that he had seen worse things than the 
Calumet run. 
there, eight or ten thousand feet above 
the sea, and Leonard continued to go up 
and down the hill until the middle of the 
summer without an accident. The first 
mishap was the killing of “ Whisky,” 
the famous railroad dog, whose story will 
be told at another time. 

The Branch had been running so 
smoothly that the officials had ceased to 
worry about it, and the train and engine 
crew grew almost careless of danger. 
That’s when the Indians come—when no- 
body’s looking. The train used to go up 
about ten o’clock in the morning and 
come down in the middle of the after- 
noon. One day, in the latter part of 
September, it snowed on the Calumet, 
and when the train started down the rail 
was wet and slippery, for the snow was 
melting as it fell. Leonard knew the 
danger of a greasy rail and was proceed- 
ing very cautiously. The locomotive at 
times would hold herself on sand, and 
help to hold the train with what is known 
as the “ water-brake,” but presently the 
sand gave out, or the pipes got stopped 
up at the bottom with the wet snow, the 
engine slipped and lurched and broke 
away from the train. Of course that 
parted the air hose and released the 
brakes. The conductor and the three 
brakemen were on top of the train (a man 
to each car and the brake set on the ca- 
boose), but before they could tighten up 
the hand brakes the heavy ore cars hit 
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The air is delightful up— 
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the floundering locomotive and sent her 
down the track like a sled on a slide. 
The force of the collision, while it gave 
the engine a fearful start, helped to check 
the speed of the train. 

Each of the trainmen carried a club, 
which they now put into the brake wheels 
and cinched them up until all the wheels 
were sliding. The whirling wheels of 
the locomotive (whirling backward) 
dried the rail so that the train soon came 
to a dead stop. 

The fireman, who had been standing on 
the gangway, was thrown off by the force 
of the collision, and Leonard was left 
alone with the helpless locomotive. In 
order to appreciate the helplessness of 
the engine the reader should understand 
that the power of the water-brake is not 
from the water, which is flowing from a 
small pipe into the cylinders, but from the 
fact that the engine is in the back motion, 
the action of the pistons creating a vac- 
uum in the cylinders, and that is what 
holds the locomotive back on a steep hill. 
The water is only a lubricant to prevent 
the cylinders from becoming heated and 
injuring the metal. When there is too 
much water there can be no vacuum and 
no resistance. Instinctively the engineer 
opened the throttle; the boiler was well 
filled with water (as it must be while go- 
ing down a steep grade to protect the 
flues and crown-sheet), the water rushed 
into the cylinders, destroyed the holding 
power, and the engine ran away. If he 
jumped off on his side he would go down 
to the bottom of the rocky gulch. If he 
were able to cross over to the fireman’s 
side he must expect to be slammed up 
against a solid stone wall, so he stayed 
where he was. They had been almost 
down to the bottom of the hill when the 
trouble began, and now the runaway en- 
gine was nearing the junction with the 
main line, which ran at right angles with 
the branch line along the banks of the 
Arkansas River. Beyond the river the 
walls of Brown’s Canon rose abruptly 
hundreds of feet, and there, Leonard rea- 
soned, the race must end. 

In a second he had fashioned to himself 
how the engine would look after she had 
gone against the rock wall at full speed. 

Now he began to wonder whether she 
would hold the rail until they reached the 
river, for the pace was maddening. He 
recalled, strangely enough, his sufferings 
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in the hills, and the flames that scorched 
him in the crowded church, and that he 
had at no time been without hope. He 
remembered how, as he went out through 
the top of the little wooden drug store, 
he had felt certain -he was not injured 
and wondered how he would light. He 
had even endeavored to remain right side 
up, as he came down, and escaped with 
only a broken limb. 

But here was embarrassment. There 
was not much show for him, but he set 
about (clinging to the cab window) to 
figure out some small chance of escape. 
His past experience had educated him for 
just such an emergency and enabled him 
to remain perfectly cool at the half open 
door of death. 

Leonard’s hobby was pictures. The 
cab of his engine was literally papered 
with pictures, but what he liked still bet- 
ter was a typewritten motto that was 
nailed above the clock. The clock was 
now dancing about the boiler-head with 
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the tallow pot and oil cans. He could 

not read the lines, but he knew them, and 

as he went dashing down the canon, found 
himself repeating them: 

“We come to this world, naked and bare, 
Our lives are filled with sorrow and care, 
We go, when we die, we know not where, 
But if we're all right here, we'll be all right 

there.” 

Just then the engine crashed over the 
main line and leaped into the river. - But, 
even as he recited his favorite rime, 
Leonard had figured out a possible es- 
cape. As the engine neared the river he 
stood in the gangway, and the moment 
she left the bank he leaped, or rather 
threw himself clear, and lit in the middle 
of the stream. He was dazed by the 
force of the fall, but the cold water re- 
vived him, and in a few minutes he had 
gained the shore; and to-day, for aught I 
know, he is still running on the Calumet 
Branch of the Denver and Rio Grande. 

Lonpon, CanaDa, 


New Glimpses of Poe. 


By James A. Harrison, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AND ROMANCE LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


a. 


DGAR ALLAN POE’S twin con- 
H nection with New York and the 
University of Virginia makes any 
new light or new incident of local color 
connected with the poet interesting to his 
admirers in both localities. Tennyson’s 
belief, lately expressed in his memoirs, 
that Poe was “the most original genius 
that America had produced,” sets a seal 
upon his fame not easily to be overesti- 
mated even by indiscreet eulogists, and 
justifies readers of his works in rescuing 
from oblivion before it is too late anec- 
dotes and adventures or eccentricities 
that may hitherto have escaped notice. 
While engaged in collecting material for 
filling the Poe Alcove in the new Rotun- 
da Library of the University of Virginia, 
I had the good fortune to fall into corre- 
spondence with several gentlemen who 
had known Poe personally, one of them 
intimately. They wrote out their remi- 


niscences of the author of the famous tales 
and poems, and kindly permit their use 
in this paper. The fading fires of the 
poet’s great gray eyes kindle anew in 
these sympathetic pages and throw out 
new and characteristic sparks of gro- 
tesquerie and pathos as his early esca- 
pades are recounted, and this human opal 
becomes charged and charged again with 
malignant or with beautiful fires, slyly 
retreating or unexpectedly shooting 
forth under the magnet of circumstance. 
These glimpses of personal acquaintances 
present Poe as a child, student and a lec- 
turer. The Hamlet nature of the man, 
with its unsteady purpose, its wonder- 
fully poetic flickerings, its strange logic 
and its boundless inconsequence, makes 
him a unique psychological study truly 
Shakespearean in the multiplicity of 
its facets and angles. To voyage through 
the shadow-land of a nature whose good 








and evil, angel and demon, lie adum- 
brated rather than salient, where melodies 
of Heaven and cries of Hell float on the 
never-serene air, and where the radiance 
of the Mediterranean may in a moment 
lapse into the glimmer of the rolling 
tarns of Trinidad, mocks the geography 
of the psychologist and reduces his pretty 
charts of the soul to a genuine terra in- 
cognita. These “ glimpses of the moon ” 
reveal Poe, first, as he stands before us a 
child in the home of his adopted father, 
Mr. Allan, in the good city of Richmond 
in the year 1825. These first recollec- 





EDGAR ALLAN POE, 


tions were by the late Thomas H. Ellis, 
of Washington, D. C., and explain them- 
selves as follows: 


POE AS A PLAYMATE.* 


“On the 8th of December, 1811, Mrs. 
Poe, of English birth, one of the actresses 
of the company then playing on the Rich- 
mond boards, died in Richmond, leaving 
three children. Her husband had died 
not long before, in Norfolk. She had 
made herself a favorite with those who 
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were in the habit of attending the thea- 
ter, which was then the fashionable en- 
tertainment with educated people, both 
in this country and England. There was 
general sympathy for the little orphans 
left by her. The eldest of the three, Wil- 
liam Henry, was adopted by his grand- 
father, Mr. Poe, of Baltimore, a gentle- 
man of social position there, and of fam- 
ily pride, who had been much offended 
by his son’s marriage with an actress. 
This child died young, but lived long 
enough to develop rare promise. The 
second child, born January 19, 1809, was 
adopted by Mr. and Mrs. John Allan, of 
Richmond; the youngest, a daughter, 
was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. William 
Mackenzie, also of Richmond; and the 
names Edgar Allan and Rose Mackenzie 
were given in baptism by the Rev. John 
Buchanan, D.D., at the residence of Mr. 
John Richard, who was a friend of all 
the parties concerned. 

“The death of Mrs. Poe occurred 
eighteen days before the burning of the 
Richmond Theater, and it is not improb- 
able that Mr. and Mrs. Allan would have 
been present’ on that occasion but for the 
circumstance that they were spending 
the Christmas holidays at Mr. Boller 
Cocke’s, at Turkey Island, with Edgar. 
Mr. Allan and my father were partners 
in business. They had been raised to- 
gether as clerks in the store of Mr. Wil- 
liam Galt, who was the most successful 
merchant of his day in Virginia. The 
business of Ellis and Allan, beginning in 
1800, so prospered that after the war of 
1812-15 they determined to establish a 
branch house in London, for which pur- 
pose Mr. Allan went abroad and re- 
mained in England five years. He was 
accompanied by his wife (a cousin of 
my mother), by his sister-in-law, Miss 
Anne M. Valentine, and by his adopted 
son. On their return, his own house 
having been leased, so that he could not 
get possession of it, Mr. Allan and his 
family became members of my father’s 
family, and lived with us, I suppose, near- 
ly a year. It was then and there that my 
recollections of Edgar A. Poe began. 

“‘ He was very beautiful, yet brave and 
manly for one so young. No boy ever 
had a greater influence over me than he 
had. He was, indeed, a leader among 
his playmates; but my admiration for 
him scarcely knew bounds. The conse- 
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quence was, he led me to do many a for- 
bidden thing, for which I was duly pun- 
ished. The only whipping I ever knew 
Mr. Allan to give him was for carrying 
me into the fields and woods beyond 
“ Belvidere,” adjacent to what is now 
Hollywood Cemetery, one Saturday, and 
keeping me there all day and until after 
dark, without anybody at home knowing 
where we were; and for shooting a lot of 
domestic fowls, belonging to the propri- 
etor of “ Belvidere,” who was at that 
time, I think, Judge Bushrod Washing- 
ton. He taught me to shoot, to swim, to 
skate, to play bandy ; and I ought to men- 
tion that he once saved me from drown- 
ing—for having thrown me into the falls 
headlong, that I might “ strike out” for 
myself, he presently found it necessary to 
come to my help or it would have been 
too late! Mr. and Mrs. Allan having no 
children of their own, lavished upon him 
their whole affection; he was-sent to the 
best schools, he was taught every accom- 
plishment that a boy could acquire, he 
was trained to all the habits of the most 
polished society. There was not a 
brighter, more graceful or more attract- 
ive boy in the city than Edgar Allan Poe. 
Talent for declamation was one of his 
gifts. I well remember a public exhibi- 
tion at the close of a course of instruction 
in elocution which he had attended, and 
“my delight when, in the presence of a 
large and distinguished company, he bore 
off the prize in competition with Chan- 
ning Moore, Cary Wickham, Andrew 
Johnston, Nat Howard, and others who 
were regarded as among the most prom- 
ising of the Richmond boys. 

“Not content with an adopted son, Mr. 
and Mrs. Allan desired to adopt a daugh- 
ter also, and were constantly begging for 
my sister, now Mrs. Beverly Tucker. The 
intimacy between the two families—my 
father’s and Mr. Allan’s—was naturally 
very close; on one side—I mean the side 
of the Ellis boys and girls—our largest 
Christmas gifts, birthday presents, etc., 
came from the Allans. Edgar was once 
guilty of a piece of meanness for which 
I have not forgiven him to this day. 
With our father and mother we had gone 
down to spend Christmas evening with 
the Allans. Among the toys provided 
for our entertainment was a snake—a 
long, slim, shiny thing made in sections, 


which were fastened to each other by’ 
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wires, and a boy, by taking hold of the 
tail and holding it out from his body, 
could make it wriggle and dart about in 
the most lifelike manner. This hideous 
imitation of a serpent Edgar took in his 
hand, and kept poking it at my sister Jane 
until it almost ran her crazy. 

“Of course I knew about his swim of 
seven miles in James River down to War- 
wick, accompanied by Robert G. Cabell, 
Robert C. Stanard, and perhaps two or 
three other schoolboys, with Mr. William 
Burke, their schoolmaster, who went 
along in a rowboat to rescue him in case 
his strength should fail. I knew also of 
his Thespian performances, when he and 
William F. Ritchie and James Greenhow 
and Creed Thomas and Richard Cary 
Ambler and other schoolmates appeared 
in dramatic character under a tent erect- 
ed on a vacant lot one or.two squares 
beyond what is now St. James’ Church 
on Fifth street—admittance fee, one 
cent ! But never was I prouder of him 
than when, dressed in the uniform of the 
“Junior Morgan Riflemen” (a volunteer 
company composed of boys, and which 
General Lafayette, in his memorable 
visit to Richmond, selected as his body- 
guard), he walked up and down in front 
of the marquee erected on the Capitol 
Square, under which the old general held 
a grand reception in October, 1824. 

“ One evening there was a meeting of 
the Gentlemen’s Whist Club at my fa- 
ther’s house. The members and a few 
invited guests had assembled and were 
seated at whist tables set out all over the 
large parlor, and things were as quiet as 
they were on a certain “ night before 
Christmas,” of which we have read, when 
a ghost appeared !_ The ghost, no doubt, 
expected and intended to frighten the 
whole body of whist players, who were 
in truth stirred to a commotion. General 
Winfield Scott, one of the invited guests, 
with the resolution and promptness of an 
old soldier, sprang forward as if he was 
leading a charge in Lundy’s Lane. Dr. 
Philip Thornton, of Rappahannock, at- 
other guest, was, however, nearer to the 
door and quicker than he. Presently the 
ghost, finding himself closely pressed, be 
gan to retreat, backing around the room, 
yet keeping his face to the foe, and as the 
Doctor was reaching out and trying 
seize the ghost’s nose with the view t 
twitch it off, the ghost was “ larruping 
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him over the shoulder with the long cane 
which he carried in one hand, while with 
the other hand he was struggling to keep 
from being tripped by the sheet which 
enveloped his body. When finally forced 
to surrender and the mask was taken 
from his face, Edgar laughed as heartily 
as ever a ghost did before. 
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“In February, 1826, Poe was entered 
as a student at the University of Vir- 
ginia. There began that course of con- 
duct which, step by step, led to the 
wretchedness of the after part of his life. 
Sad, inexpressibly sad, and pathetic it 
was, indeed.” ; 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


“ Petey.’* 
By Charles Frederick Stansbury. 


‘*The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a gley,”’ 


HEN I first beheld: Petey, he was 
\W sitting upon a cubic block of su- 
gar in the center of a circular 
trap. He sat upright upon his haunches, 
holding his tiny hands before him as 
tho in appeal. His coat was rumpled and 
stood out in all directions. His beady, 
black eyes were bright with speculation. 
He did not appear to be at all alarmed, 
but looked over me with calmness and 
deliberation. 

“You kill him,” said I to Pagan, the 
miniature painter, my fellow lodger, who 
had set the trap. 

“ Not for a thousand,” said he, as he 
smiled at the fluffy little chap >on the 
sugar. “ You!” 

The upshot of it was that the trap was 
opened and Petey turned loose. He dis- 
appeared in the twinkling of an eye. 

Next morning he was again discov- 
ered in the trap, which was then placed 
on the mantelpiece, where he was well 
scolded, threatened with death and again 
set free. ‘ 

The following morning Petey ap- 
peared for the third time in the trap, 
sitting upon his customary throne of 
sugar. This was carrying things a 
little too far, and he was-told so—sharp- 
ly. He was then dismissed with still 
more dire threats and imprecations. 

By this time Petey had become a hope- 
less victim to the trap habit, and his re- 
appearances were chronic. We caught 
him, not once a day merely, but several 
times. It became part of our routine to 
£0 to the trap, a small semicircular cage, 

* Copyright, 1900, by Charles F, Stansbury. 





and liberate Petey. He appeared to like 
being a prisoner hugely, and seemed per- 
fectly contented behind his prison bars. 

When we had leisure to fool with him, 
we turned him out on the high mantel- 
piece, from which, being small and ten- 
der, he was afraid to jump to the floor. 
Then we gave him his first lesson in ra- 
tiocination. Holding an open palm half 
way between the mantelpiece and the 
floor, we taught him to jump upon the 
hand without injury and thence to the 
floor, from whence he scampered into the 
unknown. So perfectly did he realize the 
necessity of breaking the fall to the floor, 
that he would often play about the man- 
telpiece for an hour or two waiting for 
the friendly hand, rather than risk jump- 
ing the entire distance; which nothing 
but extreme fright would cause him to 
essay. 

As a substitute for the method of 
reaching the floor via hand way-stations 
I rigged up quaint and fragile bridges of 
a temporary character, composed of 
walking sticks and other such parapher- 
nalia, which led to the floor by way of 
backs of chairs and other furniture. 

Over these perilous causeways it was 
our delight to watch Petey pick his way. 
But his liking was for the original meth- 
od, and he preferred the safe excitement 
of reaching the floor by hand to the dan- 
gerous feat of crossing the unstable su- 
perstructure. 

The trap was usually set in a cupboard, 
but, wherever it was set, Petey got into 
it, eventually demoralizing our intention 
to rid the place of mice.: It was not long 
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before he was absolute “boss” of the 
establishment, and neighbors and friends 
who jeered at our statement that we could 
catch the same mouse twenty times a day 
were brought in and introduced to Petey 
and his accomplishments, which in- 
creased daily. The mantelpiece was the 
arena from which he lorded it, with an 
intelligence to which human beings occa- 
sionally attain. 

Here his tastes developed and_ be- 
came thoroughly defined. Luxuries he 
preferred, indulging in necessities with 
bad grace. Condensed milk presented to 
him on the end of a match he ate daintily 
and with relish, holding the match in 
both hands the while. At the tender age 
in which we became acquainted with him 
he preferred soft things, which did not 
hurt his baby teeth.- Ice cream he adored, 
eating it with great gusto when we pre- 
sented it to him on a small spoon. 

These things he regarded, evidently, 
as mere necessities, so that, when we de- 
sired to see Petey thoroughly enraptured, 
we gave hima fly. Whata reed bird or 
an ortolan is to a gourmet a fly is to a 
mouse, and to see Petey devour one was 
a revelation. He performed the opera- 
tion with neatness and dispatch, after 
which he became very frisky and play- 
ful. I have no doubt that the joy we took 
in seeing him eat them caused us to give 
him a great many more flies than were 
good for his health. At least, that was 
what the doctor said, when I explained 
certain things to him about Petey later 
on. 

Petey’s growth, tho gradual, was per- 
ceptible. The fluffiness was succeeded by 
a beautiful sleekness of coat that indi- 
cated good breeding. From the first I 
always maintained that Petey was a 
mouse of high degree. 

Then happened an event which en- 
deared the little fellow to us more than 
ever. I was playing with him, he being 
on the window sill, one afternoon, when 
he heedlessly climbed into the lattice 
work of the outer blind. Here he lost his 
balance, and fell a distance of three full 
stories into the yard. I heard a slight muf- 
fled thump, and, looking out with a catch 
in my throat, saw that he had fallen onto 
the seat of a rustic chair, where his little 
body lay apparently lifeless. With a 
heavy heart, I started to go down into 
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the yard, but before I got there Petey 
had disappeared. 

Pagan, who was still looking from the 
window, told me that the little chap had 
recovered from the swoon, climbed down 
the chair leg and vanished through the 
grating that led into the cellar. It wasa 
terrible fall, and we were both convinced 
that we should never see our small friend 
again. The misery we felt was a silent 
tribute to the lovableness of so insignifi- 
cant an atom of animal life. Next morn- 
ing, bright and early, Petey was discov- 
ered sitting in the trap as tho nothing un- 
usual had occurred. He received a rous- 
ing welcome and a breakfast of his favor- 
ite comestibles. 

All went well for a time, we going 
through the farce of catching Petey as of- 
ten as we caredto setthe trap. Then came 
aperiodof change. The little mite became 
perceptibly strange in manner. There 
were days when he did not appear at all. 
These erratic absences were succeeded by 
vagaries of temper and fastidious 
change of appetite. There were periods 
of melancholy, followed by feverish gay- 
ety. Then ensued a state of peaceful 
dreaminess. Unlearned in the lore of 
such atoms, we were at a loss to trace 
effect to cause. Only those familiar with 
Read’s delicately audacious “ Terrible 
Temptation ” can follow our mind up to 
the point where we made the astonishing 
discovery that Petey was a woman mouse. 

There now ensued a period of consid- 
erable anxiety of the kind that Bret Harte 
tells us was much in evidence when the 
Luck came to Roaring Camp. Giving my 
mind to the subject, I concluded that the 
trap was not a sufficiently elegant home 
for the lady, in view of the circum- 
stances. Consequently I cut a door 
through its bottom and made it serve as 
a cupola to as comfortable a home as 
ever was. This house I constructed with 
great care. It contained such modern 
conveniences as were necessary, and a 
beautiful staircase led from a salon up to 
a pretty chamber that was lined with soft 
cotton. This residence was really a con- 
tinuation downward of the trap, which 
was on the roof and reached by another 
flight of stairs. 

The house was barely finished when 
Petey walked into it via the trap, exam- 
ined it thoroughly and appeared to ap- 



















prove of it. She was then set at liberty, 
but in less than half an hour she was back 






















































































































































































































ey again. Had she ordered the establish- 
ment she could not have taken possession 
he in a more matter-of-fact way. 
ad On two occasions, only, did she bring 
wn strange mice with her into the trap. One 
he of these companions bore such an absurd 
$a resemblance to the Alfred Jingle of Mr. 
ced Dickens that we gave him the name. The 
nd other looked like a prosperous merchant. 
ent It was impossible to tell from Petey’s 
ifi- treatment of these gentlemen whether 
rm- either or one of them was Mr. Petey. 
Ov- One morning Petey was discovered in 
un- the cotton-lined room of the little house, 
yus- while there nestled at her side a quin- 
lor- tette of little atomies of the delicate shade 
of pink that is found in pearl shell. These 
ing were her children, whom the tiny mouse- 
; of- stork had brought during the night. 
ame Maternity sat gracefully upon Petey, 
ame and the little pink pearls were really quite 
here pretty, once you got used to them. Their 
: all. growth and education were a source of 
d by wonder and interest. When they reached 
ious the stage where their eyes opened on this 
‘iods great world and their bodies were cov- 
gay- ered with a soft, silvery down, they often 
ceful became venturesome and tumbled down 
e of the stairway, whereupon Petey would fly 
trace down after them, seize them by the scruff 
with of the neck, and trot back upstairs, shak- 
‘rible ing them angrily the while. 
up to _ It is possible that at this time an alien- 
shing ist of discernment might have foreseen 
ouse. the dark shadow of domestic tragedy 
nsid- hanging over this happy household. But 
Harte alienists are generally apt to be more 
n the wise after that before the event. 
ig my On a quiet Sunday, when there was 
at the nothing more exciting in the air than the 
home droning of flies and nature seemed 
rcum- sleepily peaceful, the seizure occurred. 
door Stricken with acute mania, Petey rushed 
rve as frantically down the staircase of her lit- 
ne as tle home, and, springing on one of her 
d pie half-grown children, sank her teeth into 
1odern 
and a 
1 up to 
th soft 
a con- 
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nother N 
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its brain. Interference saved a second 
child-mouse from destruction by the de- 
mented mother. I then set her at liberty 
in the room, from which she made her 
usual mysterious disappearance. After 
removing the dead baby, I placed a few 
crystals of bromide of potassium in 
Petey’s drinking water. 

It was some hours before she returned, 
apparently sane. For several days I kept 
her on low diet and bromide with results 
that appeared to be satisfactory, but the 
dread malady was more deep-seated than 
I imagined. 

It is, perhaps, better not to dwell in 
detail on the tragedy that followed. Two 
more of the pretty little ones were de- 
stroyed by the unhappy mother in her 
mental blindness. The situation had 
become serious. The children were 
scarcely old enough to fight the battle of 
life unaided, but anything, I decided, was 
preferable to keeping them housed with 
the vacant mind and life-destroying ma- 
nia of poor Petey. So I liberated the two 
remaining tots, and had difficulty in 
making the fearless and friendly little 
creatures seek the mysterious land from 
whence mice come. A few days later 
two somber little corpses were found 
upon the carpet side by side, and received 
a decent burial. They had been engag- 
ing mites with cheerful ways, and their 
departure left a void behind. 

The Petey episode was now regarded 
as closed, and, altho it was much in our 
mind, we did not refer to it. The pretty 
house stood neglected in a corner. On 
the morning of the fifth day after the 
finding of the two small bodies, some- 
thing prompted me to look into the bed 
chamber of the miniature mansion. 
There, prone upon the soft white cotton, 
lay Petey. Her attitude was overflowing 
with deepest expression. Reason had 
doubtless resumed its throne at a mo- 
ment when the tiny heart was stilled 
forever. 

New York City. 


Autumn, 


By John B. Tabb. 


OW at the aged year’s decline, 
Behold the messenger Divine, 
With Love’s celestial countersign— 


Bread and Wine. 
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Lord Russell 


By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


O NE of the most impressive and com- his visits to America, and was never tired 
manding figures in the public and of describing his experiences there, and 
social life of England has been re- of bearing his grateful testimony to the 

moved from amongst us by the death of cordial welcome which he had received 

Lord Russell, of Killowen. Lord Rus- from the American bench and bar. 

sell was known for the greater part of his | Charles Russell was one of the most 

career as Charles Russell, the foremost hospitable of men, and his home in Lon- 

advocate at the English bar during our don and at Epsom always offered cordial 
time, and it was on his becoming Lord welcome to his friends. Russell came to 

Chief Justice of England that he received London in his early years, an unknown 

his title and became a member of the young Irishman, to try his fortune at the 

House of Lords. During his life at the bar. He had no influential connections 

bar he was engaged in almost every great of any kind; he had no powerful friends ; 

cause which came before the courts, and he had not patrons—his, indeed, was not 
he was the leading counsel for Charles the sort of nature that could endure 

Stewart Parnell and the other Irish Na- patronage—and he made his way by 

tionalist members, of whom I was one, the force of his integrity, his persever- 

who were arraigned before the Special ance and that rare capacity which can 

Commission on the famous accusations only be described as genius. He was a 

which were supported chiefly by the evi- great figure in the House of Commons 

dence of the infamous forger Pigott. I for many years, and was a devoted fol- 
need hardly, perhaps, remind my Ameri- lower of Mr. Gladstone. I knew him be- 
can readers that we, the accused Irish fore he entered the House of Commons, 
members, were acquitted of the charges and had close opportunity of observing 
brought against us, and that the evidence his career there, and am entitled to bear 
of the forger Pigott was utterly broken my testimony to the unswerving fidelity 
down by the cross-examination of to principle which characterized his noble 
Charles Russell. I had the honor of political life. 

Russell’s friendship for many years, and _—_ The session of Parliament came to an 
I never knew a man of nobler character end about a fortnight ago, and London is 
or of higher qualifications for the career empty in the social sense. It was a bar- 
to which he devoted his extraordinary ren session in almost every way, except 
abilities. Having been the greatest of for the passing of the measure which 
English advocates, Russell became the creates the Commonwealth of Australia. 
greatest judge in the English Law Courts The war in South Africa, and more late- 
of our time. He was, I should think, al- ly the terrible crisis in China, absorbed 
most as well known to the bench and bar public attention, and the doings of Parlia- 
of the United States as he was to the ment could obtain but little notice. There 
members of his own profession at home. will be a dead season so far as politics are 
During his visits to America he had concerned, and then we shall all begin to 
formed a very high opinion of the Ameri- rouse ourselves again to speculate as to 
can bar, and I remember his telling me_ the period of the General Election, and as 
that what especially aroused his admira- to the sort of Parliament which the Gen- 
tion was not so much the capacity and the eral Election when it does come will send 
skill of the great leading advocates and to Westminster. Of course, when I use 
lawyers in America, men like Mr. Evarts, the words “the sort of Parliament,” I 
for example, with whose fame he had mean the sort of House of Commons, for 
long been acquainted, but the general-ca- the House of Lords is not affected by any 
pacity and skill displayed by the leading General Election, and nobody troubles 
members of the bar in all the great cities himself about the House of Lords, seeing 
of the States. Russell greatly enjoyed that it cannot possibly advance any pub- 
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lic interest and can now only delay for a 
short time, even at the worst, the advance 
of any great public movement. Iam not 
inclined to venture upon any confident 
forecast of the future, but I cannot as 
yet see any very hopeful prospect for the 
Liberal party. If things should go well 
with the allied armies in China between 
this and the General Election, and if dur- 
ing the same interval the South African 
campaign should come to a close, I do not 
see what is likely to prevent the Con- 
servative party from returning to power 
at the head of a majority. But I do not 
see how the Liberal party is to be recon- 
structed on anything like the old lines of 
Liberal policy. 

I observe that Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
has been writing an encouraging letter to 
a Liberal constituent, in which he bids 
him to be of good hope, and assures him 
that there are no deeply rooted divisions 
of opinion in the Liberal party on the sub- 
ject of the proposed settlement in South 
Africa. Now Mr. Herbert Gladstone is 
aman for whose ability and judgment I 
have the very highest respect, and from 
his position in the Liberal party, of which 
he is the chief Whip, he ought to be well 
able to express an authoritative opinion. 
Still I must say that the differences which 
have been created in the Liberal party by 
the South African war do not seem to me 
likely to come to an end with the close of 
the war itself. These differences appear 
to me to come out of the reaction toward 
what is called a “ spirited foreign policy ” 
which followed on the removal of Mr. 
Gladstone from public life, and has been 
growing more and more marked since his 
death. The political tendency which is 
described as “ Imperialism” by those who 
welcome it and as “ Jingoism ” by those 
who object to it has undoubtedly a great 
fascination at present for some influential 
members of the Liberal party. I think 
we are threatened with a return to the 
state of things which existed in English 
political life during the later years of 
Lord Palmerston’s career, when the Lib- 
eral party was divided into two distinct 
sections, one of which was led by Palmer- 
ston himself, while the other had Richard 
Cobden and John Bright for its leaders. 

hese two sections often came into direct 
antagonism on some great public question 
Involving peace and war, and I am in- 
‘lined to think that something like the 
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same condition of things will be seen, for 
a time at least, in the Liberal party of the 
immediate future. Until the reaction in 
favor of what is called a spirited foreign 
policy shall have spent itself I do not see 
how men like John Morley, Sir William 
Harcourt, James Bryce and Leonard 
Courtney can be expected to work har- 
moniously with other members of the 
party whose great idea just at present is 
apparently to go in for a positive rivalry 
with the Tories in the movement for an 
Imperialist policy. So far as I can judge 
of all the conditions I am disposed to 
think that the cartoon in the number of 
Punch just published indicates very cor- 
rectly for the Tory party the course 
which they ought to take as quickly as 
possible in order to secure their return to 
power. ‘The cartoon is entitled “ Joe the 
Pointer.” It represents Lord Salisbury 
in the costume of a sportsman on the 
moors, seated on a rock with a gun across 
his knees and looking over the fields and 
hills with a puzzled and vexed air. Be- 
low him is a dog which has a countenance 
bearing a distinct resemblance to that of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and the dog is 
“ pointing ” at some brushwood which is 
marked with the word “ Dissolution.” 
The legend underneath is the line, 
““What’s the good of my pointing; he'll 
never get a better chance than this!” 

The publishers of general literature, 
and more especially of novels, are still 
groaning over the effect which South 
Africa and China are exercising on the 
reading public. Nothing, they say, has 
any chance of finding many readers at 
present but some book dealing with the 
South African campaign or the condition 
of things in Peking or the movements of 
the allied armies. Nevertheless, I feel 
compelled to say that quite a remarkable 
number of really clever and even brilliant 
works of fiction have lately made their 
appearance, and have won the general 
praise of critics, and I would fain hope 
have not been left without a paying num- 
ber of appreciative readers. I may men- 
tion the name of one new writer at least 
for whom I think a successful literary 
career is safely to be predicted. The 
writer of whom I speak is an Irish lady, 
Miss Julia M. Crottie, whose first book 
has just been given to the world by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s publishing house. It is 
called “ Neighbors,” is issued in very 
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handsome form, and is a collection of 
short stories illustrating certain group- 
ings of Irish life in the towns and villages 
of the South and West at the present day. 
These stories seem to me to be living and 
real, and to spring from the actual life of 
to-day while impressed, indeed, by the 
conditions and traditions of the past. 
They are not imitations of Charles Lever ; 
they are not reproductions of Carleton or 
Gerald Griffin; they are as original in 
conception as they are true to the existing 
realities ; they show at once a high poetic 
imagination and a strict fidelity to the 
everyday nature which they describe. I 
shall be much surprised, indeed, if this 
young authoress does not make a distinct 
name for herself in fiction. 

I have just read in the papers that my 
old acquaintance, Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, who was until lately English Am- 
hassador to Spain, and before that repre- 
sented England in Persia, is about to be- 
come a candidate for a seat, in the House 
of Commons at the approaching General 
Election. Sir Henry is the son of Dr. 
Wolff, the famous missionary and trav- 
eler, whose expedition to Bokhara in the 
hope of rescuing some English captives 
made a mark on the early history of the 
present reign. Sir Henry Wolff was for 
many years a distinguished member of 
the House of Commons, where he became 
conspicuous as one of the famous Fourth 
Party. The Fourth Party consisted of 
four members—the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Arthur Balfour, now the 
leader of the House of Commons; Sir 
John Gorst, who represents the educa- 
tional department of the Government in 
that House, and Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, who is about to return to the scene 
of his old political campaignings. The 
Fourth Party—the party of four—was 
created by Lord Randolph Churchill, and 


its object was to hold itself independent 


of all other parties and to support or to 
attack the Government, the Opposition, 
and the Irish Home Rule party, just as 
its members might think fit. The Fourth 
Party occupied seats in the House of 
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Commons just in front of the Irish Home 
Rule members, and we had a good deal of 
intercourse with them in those days, 
Sometimes they were almost our only 
supporters outside our own ranks, and 
sometimes they denounced us and voted 
against us, but our personal relations 
with them were always genial and friend- 
ly. Iknew Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
well, and greatly admired his wit, his 
brilliancy, his intellectual qualities and 
his remarkable political capacity. 

The history of that Fourth Party ought 
to be written. It was a daring political 
innovation, and it played a remarkable 
part. Its four members were all men of 
great ability, and its leader, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, was only cut off by a 
too early death from what promised to be 
a really great career. If I should be in 
the House of Commons when Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff comes back to his old 
place I shall try to be among the first to 
give him a cordial welcome. 

I hear that Mrs. Alec Tweedie, author 
of “ A Girl’s Ride in Iceland,” “‘ Through 
Finland in Carts,” and other interesting 
works of travel, is about to spend next 
winter in Mexico with the object of writ- 
ing a book, describing her impressions, 
social and political, of the Mexican Re- 
public. On her way she intends to pass 
some time in the United States and Can- 
ada, and I hope she will give us her ideas 
about these countries as well. She must 
have many friends in the United States, 
where her books have been largely read, 
and I have no doubt that she will receive 
a cordial welcome there. Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie is always engaged in trying to 
lend a helping hand to some good object, 
and during the early part of the present 
year I had the honor of being engaged 
with her in an effort, happily not unsuc- 
cessful, to obtain from the Government 
some timely help for a highly gifted Eng- 
lishwoman, a distinguished novelist, 
whom broken health and other troubles 
were threatening with absolute desi- 
tution. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Mr. James Lane Allen’s New 
Novel.*— bis 


In fact, Mr. James Lane Allen’s latest 
piece of fiction is not readily classifiable. 
Its sub-title describes it as a tale of the 
hemp fields; but there is not much of a 
tale. The love story has no marked 
strength and lacks continuity and dra- 
matic vigor ; it flutters, flickers, even dis- 
appears in places under a deluge of 
words. Long stretches of descriptive and 
explanatory eloquence replete with the 
charm of melody and color take the 
place of dramatic presentation. The 
hero is the whole book, and yet to the 
reader he never appears in flesh and 
blood a man distinct, individual, actual. 
He rather seems the abstract, yet vivid 
dream-man of a poet’s vision—a poet of 
lyrical, not dramatic, ability. 

With admirable, yet somewhat puerile, 
enthusiasm, Mr. Allen takes up the bur- 
den of “ science ” as contra-distinguished 
from religion of the orthodox sort. The 
grizzled and well informed man of 
science will smile at the novelist’s ama- 
teurish delight in the old dry bones of 
what is popularly known as Darwinism. 
The great naturalist’s guarded hints and 
tentative conclusions are seized upon by 
Mr. Allen with all the relish of a mind 
apparently just arrived at the point 
where Grant Allen began a quarter of a 
century ago. He gulps down the whole 
body of evolutionary science without 
wincing, as happy over it as a child over 
a gay new plaything. 

We speak of this without intending 
to imply condemnation. _ Unquestion- 
ably the artist has the freedom of all the 
fields of speculation. If Mr. Allen has 
used the “ scientific ” or “ agnostic ” the- 
ory as a breeze with which to swell the 
sails of a successful venture in fiction, 
our business is to find out just how far 
this use has been consistent with the un- 
alterable canons of true art. 

The book is more a prose-poem than a 
*Tue REIGN 


Fields. B or Law A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp 


Company, “res Lane Allen. New York: The Macmillan 
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prose novel. Mr. Allen’s style is not 
genuinely good; it is frothy and over- 
wrought. For a while it pleases; but its 
even and almost rhythmical fluency soon 
cloys; it lacks variety; there are no 
plunges of power, no eddies of masterly 
reserve ; at every step.the pace is evident- 
ly the utmost that his genius can do. We 
recognize Mr. Allen’s power; but some- 
how we feel that it is constantly and dan- 
gerously strained from the first page of 
his book to the last. He seems to take 
himself too seriously ; we wait in vain for 
a flash of humor, a fine stroke of sudden 
characterization or a touch of breezy nat- 
uralness on the string which joins wit 
and common sense. He never for a mo- 
ment abandons or even relaxes his mo- 
notony of strenuous and somber serious- 
ness. And in the end what have we? 
Nothing but a very slender love-story 
sagged low under a burden of amateurish 
chips from the old, weather-worn salt- 
trough long since licked dry by the thou- 
sands who have at first imagined that 
Darwin and “ science ” were going to re- 
veal to them what faith alone can see and 
touch. As a story, then, the book is 
neither particularly strong nor interest- 
ing. It is simply a pure and somewhat 

mawkishly sentimental sketch of a love 

affair worked out between a youth and a 

maid. The youth is a gloomy, doubt- 

tormented student, the maiden a com- 

monplace, sweetish and faithful Ken- 

tucky girl. The true interest lies not in 

the tale; but in the mental travail of the 
hero. 

The scene of the story is in the hemp 
region of Kentucky. The hero is a coun- 
try lad, who goes to college to study for 
the ministry, and the whole plot, such as 
it is, turns on his passing from faith to 
doubt and thence on to unbelief under 
the influence of Darwin’s evolutionary 
doctrine. Mr. Allen’s aim seems to have 
been to analyze rather than to present 
dramatically the destructive process by 
which his hero is relieved of his orthodox 
religion, and to sketch the reformative 
movement that built him over again into 
a “scientific” dreamer, or something of 
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the sort. This is done with a great deal and women of science will smile, and 
of what we may properly call feminine say: “ What a typical tyro Mr. Allen is! 
power; for unquestionably Mr. Allen What a typical new convert to a doctrine 
writes more like a woman than like a almost forgotten by the up-to-date 
man. His whole scheme of art lacks the world!” 
virile element. His appeal is to the sen- | As a prose-poem The Reign of Law 
timental side of taste; his style is dyed is glowingly beautiful; it would have 
with the qualities which we note at once been still more beautiful set in such blank 
as distinctively womanly and which go verse as Tennyson’s best. Its theme suits 
straight to a feminine heart rather than rhythm and measured literary presen- 
to a critical intellect or to a taste for char- tation. A novel could not be made of the 
acter which acts out its own destiny with- materials chosen by Mr. Allen, any more 
out strenuous auxiliary preaching, gor- than one could have been made out of 
geously rhetorical explanation and ex- Tennyson’s “Lotus Eaters.” What 
clamatory comment by the author. could be done, in pursuance of Mr. Al- 
Of its sort Mr. Allen’s story is a mas- len’s plan, he has done. The mistake is 
terpiece; that is, it represents the best in the plan. A dramatic presentation of 
that can be done with absolutely self- the hero’s dilemma and its outcome 
conscious and self-diluted art. In its would have been far better than all this 
scheme of composition it occupies the opalescent rhetoric and wordy analysis. 
middle ground between the gorgeously But why grumble at the shortcomings 
tenuous vapidity of schoolboy efforts and in a book of so many beauties ? We do 
the cold, impeccable work of the late not grumble. We take gladly what Mr. 
Walter Pater. There are many passages Allen gives, and have hastily pointed out 
of splendid description, many consider- the defects of his story as we would the 
able stretches of brilliant analysis of men- unsound parts of a peach having all 
tal conditions and frequent striking around these a pulp of incomparable de- 
flashes of intellectual revelation. Mo- liciousness. The Reign of Law is a fruit 
notony—the monotony of a solemn and of genius, juicy and fragrant, matured in 
narrow minor strain sounded over and an artificial atmosphere which has af- 
over—is used to the utmost possible ef- fected both its life and its substance. Of 
fect. It is not unlike that we find in direct, spontaneous dramatic creation 
certain interminable. medieval ballads there is scarcely a trace in the book. The 
wherein the stanzas are but waves of story is a serious, monotonous minor 
slight melody repeating the initial im-_ lyric. 
pression with elaborate variations. Upon aad 
the critical mind the impact of this un- | 
flagging and unvarying current of lofty McLAuGHLIN AND Otp OreEGoN. A 
rhetoric charged with insistent and never Chronicle. By Eva Emery Dye. (Chi- 
relaxing self-consciousness soon makes cago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.) We 
an impression of growing uneasiness have here a finely picturesque romance of 
which ends in regretful disapproval. history. By this we do not mean that 
We have now said all that can be said Mrs. Dye has written an historical ro- 
against Mr. Allen’s art as shown in The mance in the ordinary sense of the 
Reign of Law. Much more can be said phrase. It is genuine history told with 
in praise of the book. The distinct fas- romantic effect. The story has no love 
cination of genius is in almost every page. drama woven into it; facts have been 
No imaginative reader can escape the gathered and massed, like great heaped- 
subtle charm of Mr. Allen’s poetical en- up viands at a feast, and then decorated 
thusiasm and the rich aroma of his dis- with a lavish hand. We do not under- 
tillations from nature. He sows with stand how Mrs. Dye got the conversa- 
the whole bag. Young minds, those not tions she so minutely and dramatically 
yet sophisticated with experience and reports, nor are we enlightened as to the 
knowledge, will be wholly captivated sources of her information as to many 
while following the lead of this amateur other parts of her story. Still we would 
poet of science into the wonder-mists not question the accuracy of the report. 
which hang like an iridescent curtain What we can say with emphasis is that 


around the outskirts of biology. Men this book is delightful reading. The old 
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days in Oregon were brave days and the 
life was heroic that bore the burden of 
breaking the virgin soil. McLaughlin 
was leader of the Hudson Bay Company ; 
but he materially assisted in passing Ore- 
gon over to the United States. Mrs. 
Dye’s style is vivid and engaging; she 
has the rare gift of magnetictouch. From 
beginning to end her story is lively, bril- 
liant, picturesque, and so crammed with 
incidents that it reads like a frontier ro- 
mance. A portrait of John McLaughlin 
serves as frontispiece. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE LIFE AND 
Work oF Epwarpb A. LAWRENCE, JR. By 
His Mother, Margaret Woods Lawrence. 
($2.00. Address Mrs. Lawrence; Mar- 
blehead, Mass.) To those who knew 
Dr. Lawrence this book will be a 
very grateful reminder of a man of sin- 
gularly pure and noble life, broad sym- 
pathies and intense humanity. Those 
who did not know him will get a sort of 
panoramic view, in which his personal- 
ity and the movement in which he was 
interested intertwine, so that it is as dif- 
ficult as uncongenial to separate them. 
Whether at the old home on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, with its rocks and sea and 
glorious skies; in his pastorates at 
Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, or Baltimore; 
as traveler among the mission fields of 
Asia, the Alps of Switzerland, or the 
Harz Mountains; as lecturer to college 
students or as settlement worker in the 
slums, he, his ideas, ambitions, service, 
are all bound together yet so placed that 
each plane strikes out some new light. 
Few books have done more for the cause 
of missions than his “ Modern Missions 
in the East,” and few workers have been 
of greater service for the solution of the 
perplexing problems of social develop- 
ment than he in his experiment, we might 
better say success, at Baltimore. Inter- 
ested in every movement for the better- 
ment of humanity, he attracted friends 
from every circle, and one charm of this 
book is found in the glimpses it gives 
into other well known lives. It is a book 
well worth reading. 


Linerty Poems. Inspired by the 
crisis of 1898-1900. (Boston: The 
James H. West Co. 75 cents.) There 
1S not a genuine poem in this book. The 
Teason is not hard to see. Liberty is not 
a name, nor yet a condition; it is a qual- 
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ity. The poet singing human liberty 
must have the inspiration, not of a the- 
ory, but of a concrete truth. The Amer- 
ican citizen who, on mere superficial the- 
ory, turns his back upon his country’s 
flag and stands in line with his country’s 
deadly enemies has not in his soul that 
fine frenzy of patriotism which alone can 
flash out a “liberty poem.” The verses 
in the little volume ring false. They are 
all counterfeit. To show our readers 
what the spirit and the substance of the 
best pieces stand for we quote a few lines 
selected with considerable care. The first 
is from a piece beginning “ My country :” 
“Fate halt thy blood-stained footsteps with 
vengeance stern and meet; 
The God of battles send thee swift and ter- 
rible defeat!” 
Here is another bit of advice to Amer- 
ican patriots by a writer of “ Liberty 
Poems :” 
“Nay, if they still demand recruits, 
To curse Manila Bay, 
Be men; refuse to act like brutes, 
And massacre and slay! 
Or if you will persist to fight 
With all a soldier’s pride, 
Why then be rebels for the right 
By Aguinaldo’s side!” 
It is well enough to remark just here 
that the book under review was compiled 
for the “ New England Anti-imperialist 
League,” and we wonder why the whole 
league did not, upon reading the forego- 
ing stanzas, sail at once for Manila and 
join the Filipinos !_ But here is the piéce 
de resistance of the entire feast. Speak- 
ing to Aguinaldo and his band of mur- 
derers, the poet cries: 
“Our fate to yours is iron-linked, 
On you depends our weal or woe; 
Our liberty will be extinct 
With your own overthrow! ” 
Another “anti-expansion” poet gives 
us this maudlin wail: 
“ Alas! alas! Columbia! 
The stars upon her brow 
Have lost their radiance, and her flag 
Trails in dishonor now.” 
Were it not for the utter absence of 
humor, wit, or even fair caricature, we 
should hesitate to take a book like this 
from American writers as anything but a 
collection of ill-timed jests. Regarded 
seriously, it is a volume of rimed rant 
issuing from the minds of men and wom- 
en who have mistaken a sentimental the- 
ory for that splendid quality which has 
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always distinguished the men who earn 
freedom for themselves, and then cast it 
as a mantle over others who are unable 
to earn it, as we are doing in all our new 
possessions. 


THe Man TuHat Corruptep HADLEy- 
BURG, AND OTHER STORIES AND ESSAys. 
By Mark Twain. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.75.) Some of these 
stories are funny, all are entertaining. 
Regarded as literature they are of very 
slipshod workmanship. Split infinitives, 
slang, loose English and an obvious 
straining after humorous effects are the 
weak features of the work. Mark Twain 
is, however, a privileged character, and 
his standing in American literature is 
firmly fixed. We welcome whatever he 
writes, and we are sure of our money’s 
worth when we buy one of his books. 
There is something in the depth of theini- 
tial story of the present book, something 
so human and true, that we overlook the 
exaggerations of style and the tendency 
to horse-play literature. How a bag of 
money dissolved the conscientious scru- 
ples of a whole town is ingeniously, if 
not very symmetrically, told. Some of 
the other stories and essays give accept- 
able dashes of the well known and inim- 
itable Mark Twain flavor and savor of 
humor. The sketches of “ Stirring 
Times in Austria” are excellent report- 
ing. They probably set an example of 
grazing the danger-line of audacity 
which it would not be prudent for every 
reporter to follow. Nearly, perhaps 
quite, all of the pieces in this book are 
reprinted from newspapers and maga- 
zines. The most notable of the stories 
are: “ From the ‘ London Times,’ 1904,” 
“The Esquimau Maiden’s Romance” 
and “ The Man That Corrupted Hadley- 
burg.’’ Some excellent illustrations go 
with the text. 


THE ToucHSTONE. 
ton. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) Here is a _ story, or 
rather a study of motives and characters, 
which possesses many elements of fasci- 
nation. The plot, if it may be called one, 
turns upon a question of ethics. The 
hero has a mild love affair with a young 
woman who is an author of distinction. 
She writes him many interesting letters, 
goes abroad and dies. The letters are 
found to be very valuable, and the hero 


By Edith Whar- 
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(who is in love with a girl but is too poor 
to marry her) sees how he can make a 
fortune by publishing them ; but his con- 
science forbids the act. Of course, he 
succumbs to the temptation, makes his 
fortune and marries the girl, after which 
comes the long worry over what he has 
done. The story sketches how the af- 
fair affects him and his wife, and how it 
terminates in a restoration of all the 
money dishonorably gained. It is thor- 
oughly well written. Its literary quality 
is of the best. 


LAUGHTER OF THE SPHINX. By Al- 
bert White Vorse. (Philadelphia: 
Drexel Biddle, Publisher.) Readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT are acquainted with 
the author of these eleven stories through 
his contributions, and we need not urge 
upon them what will be sure to captivate 
them without our aid. Mr. Vorse hasan 
excellent gift of story-telling, and a 
strong, fresh imagination. The far cold 
north with its seas of ice, its Eskimos, 
its sledges, its cramped and hungry life, 
its terrible journeys and its awful white 
perspectives, has rarely been _ better 


sketched than-in some of these pieces.’ 


There is pleasant humor playing through 
most of them and some fine touches of 
pathos go well with the somewhat monot- 
onous chill which pervades the pages. 


An Unsocrtat Soctauist. By 6G. 
Bernard Shaw. (New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $1.25.) A preposterous story, 
told in a spirit apparently satirical, but 
without the strength of true satire, of a 
man who deserts his wife in order to 
carry out his socialist plans; but imme- 
diately proceeds to make love to various 
young women whom he meets. His work 
is futile, and his life is for some time a 
failure; but he manages to break out of 
the flood in time to take advantage of 
his wife’s death and marry again. Mr. 
Shaw tells his story with energy, and has 
a way of saying good things. It is a 
story not bad enough to condemn out of 
hand and not good enough to praise. 


WHILOLMVILLE Stories. By Stephen 
Crane. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.) These stories of naughty but not 
wicked children are very entertaining. 
Grown-up people will, however, relish 
them more than very young readers, as 
they are written in Mr. Crane’s most 
pretentious style, which presents a won 
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derful array of words not managable by 
children. But they are amusing, and to 
the sophisticated reader the style has its 
fascination. ‘Crane was a gifted man, and 
his death was a calamity. Years and the 
crucible of experience would soon have 
toned down his literary exuberance and 
given full swing to his admirable genius. 
These stories are imbued with a genial- 
ity and a wholesome humor quite capti- 
vating. 

JERUSALEM. The City of Herod and 
Saladin. By Walter Besant and E. H. 
Palmer. Fourth Edition,. Enlarged. 
12mo, pp. 532. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.) .This volume, full 
of interest for its history and descrip- 
tion, is practically the same as it was 
when a new edition was published in 
1888. It is one of the standard volumes 
which do not grow out of date, altho not 
a little might be added from the discov- 
eries of the last ten years. 


FLOWERS IN THE Pave. By Charles 
M. Skinner. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company.) We always seize 
upon a new book by Charles M. Skin- 
ner and go into its fragrant pages, 
sure of a treat. Flowers in the Pave is 
no exception to the rule established by 
the pleasant examples of Mr. Skinner’s 
art which have preceded it. We here 
have eleven simple and altogether de- 
lightful essays upon out-of-doors subjects 
with the distinctly fresh touch of a genius 
singularly free from the inequalities of 
taste and temper which so often mar this 
sort of work. The illustrations by Eliza- 
beth Shippen Green and Edward Stratton 
Holloway are beautiful. Indeed, the 
whole make-up of the book is exceedingly 
attractive. 

_Outstpe or TuHincs. A Sxy Book. 
Verses by Alice Ward Bailey. Pictures 
by Annita Lyman Paine. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00.) The very 
little children have a treat of delicious 
Jingles and charming pictures awaiting 
them in this happily conceived and clev- 
erly executed piece of book-making. The 
large pages have a purplish flash here, a 
tint of amethyst there, a soft gray anon, 
with a tender sky-blue at intervals, all 
blending as the leaves are turned. It 
would be a flabby child that could not 
sa many a bright moment over such a 
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In tHE Darkest Soutu.—First Citizen: 
“The Chinese ain’t so far behind the times 
as we supposed.” Second Citizen: ‘“ No, in- 
deed! I reckon they could pull off quite a re- 
spectable lynchin’ bee.”—Puck. 


....When the new minister, a handsome and 
unmarried man, made his first pastoral call at 
the Fosdicks’, he took little Anna up in his 
arms and tried to kiss her. But the child re- 
fused to be kissed; she struggled loose and ran 
off into the next room, where her mother was 
putting a few finishing touches to her adorn- 
ment before going into the parlor to greet the 
clergyman. ‘“‘ Mamma,” the little girl whis- 
pered, “the man in the parlor wanted me to 
kiss him.” ‘“ Well,” replied mamma, “ why 
didn’t you let him? I would if I were you.” 
Thereupon littie Anna ran back into the parlor, , 
and the minister asked: ‘ Well, little lady, 
won’t you kiss me now?” “ No, I won't,” re- 
plied Anna promptly, “ but mamma says she 
will.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


61) A grand old bootmaker of Hawarden 
Used to spend the whole day in his gawar- 


den; 
When his friends askt him why 
He lookt up at the sky, 
But only replied, “ Beg your pawarden.” 


(2) It is said that Nathaniel Ffiennes 
Lived wholly on bread and broad bbiennes ; 
When invited to eat 
But a morsel of meat, 
He answered, “ Just 
mmiennes! ” 


think what it 


(3) A sailor, who sported a queue, 
Was civil to all that he knueue; 
If he came under fire 
He used to retire 
And say, with a bow, “ After yueue.” 


(4) The Dowager Duke of Buccleugh 
Was famous for Irish steugh; 
When asked, ‘‘ Do you use 
Any onions in stuse?” 
He cautiously answered, “ A feugh.” 


(5) A groom of the royal demesne 
as the finest old man ever sesne; 
But he kept out of sight 
In a ditch day and night, 
For fear of annoying the quesne. 


(6) The amiable Commodore Haigh 
Set sail down the channel one daigh; 
When asked, “‘ Do you know 
What direction to go?” 
He answered, “I’m feeling my waigh.” 


(7) One autumn the Marquis of Steynes 
Shot a partridge with infinite peynes; 
Then he cried, “I’m afraid 
Of the havoc I’ve maid! 
See—only one feather remeynes! ” 


—E-xchange 
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Humor in the Campaign. 


WE notice that the American people 
are not only taking their politics this 
year with all the seriousness that the im- 
portance of pending questions suggests, 
but also seem inclined to repress sternly 
their traditional sense of humor when 
the many curious and amusing things in 
the campaign are brought to their atten- 
tion. It is well that they should argue 
and meditate; it is also well that they 
should laugh over what may reasonably 
provoke laughter. For a long time there 
has not been so much to laugh about in 
a campaign. Take, for example, Till- 
man, of South Carolina, reading so im~- 
pressively in the Kansas City Convention 
those declarations of the Democratic 
platform about “ the consent of the gov- 
erned”’ and that menacing militarism 
which means “intimidation at home” 
and the destruction of “free institutions.” 
Or Mr. Bryan in an address of ten thou- 
sand words eloquently saying to the 
members of the Notification Committee 
from Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina and North Carolina, that it is our 
duty to give the brown man in the Philip- 
pines the rights which have been taken 
from the black man in those States. 
Ought there not to be an irresistible ap- 
peal to the Yankee nation’s sense of 
humor in the profound utterances of 
Croker, who advises that the coinage 
ratio be changed every four years, and 
now urges young men to support the im- 
perialism of Tammany in order that they 
may overthrow that imperialism in the 
Philippines which he commended six 
months ago because it “gave them a 
chance?” Is there not food for laughter 
in this autocratic Boss’s sage remark: 

“T don’t know where we will end if we keep 
on going this way. One-man power is getting 
to be a serious thing in business and govern- 
ment.” 

And his interesting discovery that Spain 

recently and the Roman Empire long ago 

were ruined by trusts—is not that a jolly 

bit of history? How can we help think- 

ing about the Ice Trust shares in his 
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pocket—that pocket for which, as he 
said, he is “ working all the time ’—and 
the $500,000 in shares that got into his 
Mayor’s pocket, and those other shares 
owned by Deputy-Boss Carroll and the 
Van Wyck who was once Croker’s can- 
didate for the presidency on the trust is- 
sue? There is an inexhaustible mine of 
funny politics in Croker and Tammany. 
And the most amusing thing of all is that 
Croker, who ought to have an Irishman’s 
sense of humor, doesn’t know it! 

Then, again, there is the dreadful pic- 
ture of the Canton despot, drawn in 
startling colors by our friends, the Anti- 
Imperialists. At Indianapolis they had 
him “ offering an imperial crown to the 
American people,” and industriously en- 
gaged in “changing the republic to an 
empire.” In sonorous resolutions they 
denounced his “attempt to grasp impe- 
rial power.” Oh! this menacing despot 
who prays half the night and has his ear 
to the ground all day, trying to find out 
what the people want—the people to 
whom he humbly proffered an imperial 
crown! There is nothing more amusing 
in the history of American politics than 
this attempt to make a despot out of Wil- 
liam McKinley, if we except the pub- 
lished photographs of Mr. Bryan in 
patched overalls and broken suspendets, 
husking corn and feeding his cattle on 
his farm of seven suburban house-lots. 

Keller, one of Croker’s Commissioners 
in the misgovernment of New York, 
president of his club, and his candidate 
for the vice-presidency at the Kansas 
City Convention, mournfully predicting 
before an audience on the East Side in 
Croker’s little empire the impending 
“ destruction of the grandest republic the 
world has ever seen; ” ex-Senator Hen- 
derson, of Missouri, saying that the re- 
public is already gone, denouncing the 
Government for sending marines to the 
rescue of Conger, and seeing with his 
mind’s eye a debt of $1,000,000,000 soon 
to be incurred by an “ inevitable” wat 
against “Russia and Germany;” the 
venerable Boutwell solemnly asserting 
that our acquisition of the Philippines 
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“was the chief cause of the revolution in 
China; ” George Fred Williams warning 
the farmers of Vermont that our “ kings 
of industry ” will import 30,000,000 Chi- 
nese to displace as many American work- 
ingmen—these outgivings of midsummer 
madness may well provoke laughter al- 
most inextinguishable. 

The humorous mind may linger pleas- 
antly for a moment upon Mr. Bryan’s ex- 
planation that he procured votes for the 
ratification of the Paris treaty to prevent 
a continuation of the war with Spain, 
that treaty having been ratified seven 
months after the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet and six months after Spain had ac- 
cepted the President’s general terms of 
peace. We would not treat with dis- 
respect any reasonable and earnest argu- 
ment against the policy of the present 
Government concerning the islands ac- 
quired from Spain, or against trust com- 
binations, but we cannot help thinking 
that the specters of imperialism and mili- 
tarism that have been conjured up in this 
campaign are laughable rather than 
alarming to those who have confidence 
in the good sense and patriotism of the 
American people. We may say, also, 
that if the amusing things of which we 
have spoken are all on one and the same 
side of the political fence, this is not our 
fault. There are or have been on the 
other side some things which invite criti- 
cism, or are open to a charge of incon- 
sistency—such as the work of Alger, the 
change of mind as to “ our plain duty ” 
in Porto Rico, and the advocacy of high 
tariff duties for the protection of manu- 
facturers who export and sell in foreign 
countries great quantities of their prod- 
ucts—but as a rule these do not minister 
to a sense of humor, altho some of them 
may excite a sardonic grin. It is to the 
opposition, thus far, that those who are 
humorously inclined must look for the 
amusing side of the campaign. 


a 
Our Privileged Classes : 


Thieves and Assassins. 


The 


ARE criminals extraordinarily worth 


while? Are thieves, highwaymen, in- 
cendiaries and assassins so much choicer 
than honest folk that we should treat 
them with especial consideration and 
carefully cultivate the breed? 
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As a democratic people we profess to 
have no privileged classes, and the Fed- 
eral Constitution prohibits the granting 
of patents of nobility to American citi- 
zens. An educated traveler from Tim- 
buctoo might be puzzled by these dis- 
claimers. He would very likely say: 
‘Good people, I do not quite under- 
stand you. You talk about equality and 
pretend to be opposed to privilege of 
every kind. You also profess to be a re- 
ligious people. You build churches, 
you hear a great deal of preaching, and 
you send missionaries to every part of 
tue world. Why then do you support in 
idle comiort some tens of thousands of 
your fellow citizens who render you no 
useful service of any description? Why 
do you build for them great stone ho- 
tels, constructed with sanitary precau- 
tions, provided with baths, electric 
lights, and beds of excellent quality? 
Why dc you give them rood better than 
is ever tasted by half of the day-laborers 
of New York or London? Why do you 
maintain for them an elaborate system 
of physical culture, manual training, and 
graded instruction, from the kinder- 
garten to lectures on ethics and philos- 
ophy—all under the direction of high 
salaried medical and educational ex- 
perts? Above all, if for some inscrut- 
able reason you must strangely main- 
tain a pcivileged class at the expense of 
your taxpayers, why do you select as the 
recipients of such distinguished favor 
your cutthroats, your swindlers and your 
thieves? Truly, you seem to me to be a 
peculiar people. I fear I do not under- 
stand you.” 

And, indeed, how could such a trav- 
eler understand us. Can we understand 
ourselves? Can any sane man find co- 
herent reasons for our dealings with the 
criminal elements in our population? 
We venture to say that he will cudgel 
his brains in vain. He can observe a 
growing softness of heart in law-abid- 
ing communities, which hates to inflict 
pain ori man or beast. He can discover 
a growing conviction that revenge is not 
only unchristian, but is also ignoble. 
He can mieditate on the discussions of 
prison congresses, which demonstrate 
that a really choice citizenship must be 
recruited from the ranks of young ras- 
cals who have been caught early and 
brought under some new-fangled moral. 
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treatment, vouched for by reformers as 
infinitely more effective than the old- 
fashioned grace of God. But none of 
these discoveries, nor all of them to- 
gether, can fully explain the situation. 
Juries are becoming more and more loath 
to hang murderers; lawyers invent new 
delays and appeals ; judges impose short- 
er sentences on bank-crackers, house 
breakers and forgers; Presidents and 
governors tumble over themselves in 
their eagerness to pardon the worst 
scoundrels on half-expired sentences; 
trade unions put a stop to remunerative 
labor in State prisons, as one important 
step in their program of reducing -use- 
ful service to a minimum throughout 
society; politicians and legislators who 
go to bed every night of their lives won- 
dering what strange fortune has hitherto 
kept their own precious persons outside 
of prison walls, aid and abet all these ef- 
forts to ameliorate the condition of the 
unlucky ones who, in spite of everything, 
get caught. And all the while the stren- 
uous work of robbery, assault and mur- 
der goes industriously on. 

Numerous events of late have sharp- 
ly called public attention to this question 
of our dealings with the criminal pop- 
ulation, and we would gladly indulge the 
hope that an aroused community may be- 
fore long cease its trifling and its fool ex- 
perimenting with a terribly serious mat- 
ter. In the last three or four years mur- 
der after murder in New York, in Phila- 
delphia, in Chicago, and in other large 
cities, has gone unpunished. The mur- 
derer has gone undiscovered, or he has 
eluded his pursuers, or he has escaped 
sentence through the ingenious exploita- 
tion of a criminal law that in its solici- 
tude to protect the accused has ceased 
to protect the public. Train wrecking 
and hold-ups of passenger and express 
trains are little if any less frequent than 
they were in the unsettled days when 
railroads first crossed the plains and pen- 
etrated the far Southwest. Worse yet 
is the insecurity of families living in sub- 
urban villages and in secluded rural 
hamlets which ought to be the abode of 
restfulness and peace. For months past 
the southern and western suburbs of 
Chicago have been the scene of weekly 
hold-ups and highway robberies. One 
of the most atrocious murders in many 
years was committed a week ago in the 
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quiet town of Pittsfield in the Berkshire 
Hills of Massachusetts. Three masked 
burglars engaged in looting a house at 
one o'clock at night deliberately shot 
dead a young woman of twenty-four 
who came to the assistance of her father, 
who had grappled with the intruders. 
The perpetrators of this crime have not 
been apprehended, and if by any chance 
they shall be arrested it is probable that 
months will lengthen into years before 
they are brought to execution. Indeed, 
the chances are two or three to one that 
if the crime shall be definitely proven 
against them they will by some legal 
hocus pocus escape punishment. 

It is these miscarriages of justice, 
through failures to apprehend malefac- 
tors, failures to convict them, and fail- 
ures to keep them in prison when once 
they have been put there, that vitiate 
all the conclusions of writers who try 
to prove that crime is decreasing. Ina 
recent number of the Forum Professor 
Falkner exposes the fallacy of the often- 
repeated assertion that the steady in- 
crease of the number of prisoners per 
100,000 of population—as reported by the 
Federal Census—reveals an increase of 
crime. Before 1880 the number of pris- 
oners was guessed at; there was no ac- 
tual count. Moreover; the number of 
prisoners, even if accurately counted, is 
not a measure of crime. The number of 
prisoners increases if sentences are 
lengthened ; it increases if the death rate 
in prisons declines; it increases if legis- 
latures add new crimes (for example, 
violations of bicycle ordinances) to the 
list of punishable offences. From this 
inadequacy of prison statistics as a meas- 
ure of crime, Professor Falkner arrives 
at the curious conclusion that crime is 
decreasing. Carefully allowing for the 
accumulation of prisoners by changes in 
law and administration, he completely 
ignores the failures of authorities to get 
men into prison who ought to be there. 
If Dr. Falkner will investigate these fail- 
ures, we predict that he will abandon his 
present conclusion. 

We are aware that we have spoken 
disrespectfully of American courts in 
their criminal procedure, of American 
executives in their abuse of the pardon- 
ing power, and of prison reformers in 
their zeal to end ancient abuses and to 
give: offenders a chance to reform. We 
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have spoken thus intentionally, for we 
believe that consideration for criminals 
at the expense of protection to the law- 
abiding has become a scandal and a dan- 
ger. Not least of the perils of it is the 
encouragement it gives to the terrible 
and growing practice of lynching. We 
are by no means prepared to set forth 
all the causes that have conspired to pro- 
duce this lamentable lapse into barbar- 
ism; but that one chief cause is found in 
a settled popular disbelief in the inten- 
tion and the ability of courts and ex- 
ecutives to mete out legal justice, we 
have not the slightest doubt. 

Criminal anthropology has disclosed 
the principles that should be applied in 
dealing with crime and criminals, and 
until we apply them we shall continue 
to pay heavily for our indifference and 
folly. Criminals are instinctive, profes- 
sional, or passional. The passional (or 
occasional) criminal has no inborn tend- 
ency to lead an evil life; he has no de- 
sire to follow crime as a profession. His 
will has given way under a turmoil of 
unbearable emotion, and his remorse is a 
more terrible punishment than any that 
society can inflict. Instinctive and pro- 
fessional criminals, on the contrary, will 
commit crime whenever and as long as 
society will let them. Our criminal law 
should recognize these different types, 
and should make punishment fit the 
criminal—not the crime. No State 
will ever protect its citizens by following 
the fallacious rule of making punishment 
fit the crime. The old English law that 
hanged every man who stole the value of 
a sheep was crude in form but sound in 
principle. It was a rough and ready at- 
tempt to make punishment fit the crim- 
inal; for nine men out of ten who steal 
are degenerates or professional thieves 
who will kill if circumstances favor kill- 
ing as well as stealing. If they escape the 
gallows it is by luck, and not by charac- 
ter. Instinctive and professional 
criminals, if not legally put to death, 
should at least be imprisoned for life. 
To release them after sentences of one 
to five years for theft or arson, is to li- 
cense them to continue lives of felony 
until their crimes culminate in homicide. 
And not only should such characters be 
imprisoned for life, but their enforced la- 
bor should be severe and remunerative. 
To melee the condition of criminals more 
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eligible than that of honest day laborers 
i, an unforgivable outtage. 


3 
Manchuria 


STILL it is uncertainty that rules, or 
disturbs, the Chinese situation. But the 
chief of all elements of confusion is Man- 
churia. What do the Russians intend to 
do in Manchuria ? If it were not for the 
concern felt for Russia’s designs in Man- 
churia, there might be harmony between 
the Powers. 

Russia now practically holds the whole 
of Manchuria; only the famous and his- 
torical old capital, Mukden, has not been 
occupied, but we presume soon will be. 
To be sure, the Siberian railroad strikes 
down into Manchuria, and that is a Rus- 
sian line; but why should Russia seize 
Manchuria any more than Great Britain 
should seize the Yangtse River ?- To be 
sure, it is to protect her railroad ; but will 
she give it up ? She has been much more 
anxious for Manchuria than she has been 
for Peking. There is the most of her 
army, and in an uncertain way we hear, 
from time to time, what the authorities 
in St. Petersburg are willing to let us 
know of the successes which have now 
enabled her to put her grasp on the whole 
of the province. Is there any doubt that 
she will keep it ? 

In Russia’s request of the Powers that 
they now all withdraw from Peking so as 
to facilitate peace negotiations, there is 
no suggestion that she meanwhile with- 
draw from Manchuria. She says she will 
withdraw from Manchuria when peace 
is firmly established. That may be about 
the time that it will be safe for Great 
Britain to withdraw from Egypt. That 
is, never; for she will be the judge as to 
when it will be wise to withdraw. The 
proposal to withdraw, if made by Russia 
with no expectation that it will be agreed 
to, may make Russia stand in the future 
negotiations as the declared friend of 
China, with hopes of special favors in the 
conclusion. But still more evident is the 
advantageto Russia; forif the allied Pow- 
ers withdraw their forces, that will leave 
Russia, with an unlimited army, just to 
the north, holding all the millions of 
Manchuria, easily the paramount Power, 
and ready to take her time to foreclose a 
mortgage on Peking and the provinces 
to the west, 
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All this the other Powers see. Our 
own Government sees it well enough. It 
sees that if Russia holds Manchuria, 
there is no safety against ambitious Ger- 
many seizing her share in Shantung, and 
Great Britain and France following her 
example. We want nothing, and we 
want no part in quarrels. If the allies 
cannot agree, we will withdraw. We 
have had the promise of unrestricted 
trade, whatever the Powers may do, and 
we will make the most of the promise, 
which is very little, for we cannot enforce 
it, any more than we can enforce any 
promise Russia makes about Manchuria. 
Diplomacy is not an art of veracities. 

We are not surprised that Germany 
seems slow to accept the Russian sugges- 
tion to withdraw from Peking before 
Count von Waldersee’s arrival. That 
would make his appointment ridiculous. 
In the Emperor William’s personal equa- 
tion rests the key for the immediate fu- 
ture of China. Russia will, we believe, 
hold Manchuria; Germany wants some- 
thing grand done by her army in China, 
and she will not easily yield that von 
Waldersee shall not, for a while, and to 
some purpose, command the allied forces 
in Peking. We have no ulterior purpose. 
We want peace, and revived trade, and 
the protection of American citizens, and 
the maintenance of the Chinese Empire. 
But we want no quarrels with the other 
Powers, and sooner than entangle our- 
selves we will withdraw. That is the 
wise decision of President McKinley. He 
will not blindly follow Russia’s lead, but 
he will do his best to maintain harmony 
of action and restore peace. But the nest 
of all the troubles is now Manchuria, and 
Russia sits on the nest hatching the egg. 
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An “Endless Chain” of Prayer. 


WHETHER it be true or false that 
some Indiana Christian Temperance 
Union women have started an “ endless 
chain ” of prayer for the defeat of Presi- 
dent McKinley next November, in pun- 
ishment for his tolerance of the military 
post-exchanges, or canteens, the idea of 
such an endless chain extorts admiration 
for its brilliant silliness and its auda- 
cious impiety. Just now when “ endless 
chains,” as a means of getting dimes, 
had become objects of common laughter, 


that it should occur to some one to di- 
rect their tentacular multiplicity into an 
effort to corral and lasso the Almighty, 
shows a genius for ineptitude as gro- 
tesque as it is impious. It may well be 
the grim standing joke of the campaign. 

Yet because some very simple, prosaic 
and even pious souls may not see what is 
involved, let us examine it a bit. 

Prayer is the most serious and solemn 
act of the soul. It is a most reverent 
approach to infinite Wisdom, and infinite 
Power, made by finite weakness and ig- 
norance. Such an approach is in all hu- 
mility. God knows; we do not. We 
may know what we imagine we would 
like; but we do not know what is best. 
Accordingly true prayer asks for what 
we wish only in full submission to the 
better will of God. Not even for life, 
our own cr that of dearest ones, do we 
ask, except if it be God’s will. To him 
we dictate nothing, for we know noth- 
ing. 

Now these women—if there really be 
any such women—interpreting with ut- 
ter literalness the promises about moving 
mountains, and two or three who shall 
agree as touching any one thing, pro- 
pose to hold God captive to the letter of 
the word. They have agreed on their 
one thing, which they think is wise, the 
defeat of a political candidate for the 
Presidency. As to the number, they will 
go the “two or three’ of the promise a 
good deal better. They will multiply 
that number by tens and hundreds and 
thousands, and so besiege God, by the 
superiority of the number of their peti- 
tioners, secured by the trick of the end- 
less chain, over the number of those pray- 
ing on the other side, that God will be 
compelled, in very truthfulness, to give 
them the victory over the antagonistic 
praying ones. It is, we say, a scheme to: 
capture God, willy nilly. He will be: 
caught in an endless chain. He will 
have no choice. In veritable sooth the: 
Lilliputians will bind him. 

These endless chainers not only pre- 
sume to overcome and control Omnip-- 
otence, but it does not occur to them that: 
they possess anything less than infinite: 
wisdom. The wisdom and right of what: 
they pray for is to them so certainly true: 
that when God is persistently enough: 
informed of it he will see it as they do. 
He may require a great deal of urging, 
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but he will finally, when sufficiently in- 
formed and wearisomely enough urged 
by them, see the wisdom of their con- 
clusion and act accordingly. They 
know all about the post-exchange. There 
are no two sides to it. The President 
may have been told by an overwhelming 
majority of the army officers that it re- 
duces drunkenness, desertions and ar- 
rests; that no distilled liquors are sold 
in it, and that no gambling is allowed, 
but they know better; these assertions 
are all devilish lies, and the President 
also must know it. If he .allows the 
post-exchange to continue he is a mur- 
derer of souls, and God will defeat him— 
if they get enough women to pray long 
enough and hard enough for it at a set 
hour every day. As to the sin of drink- 
ing beer or light wines, there can be for 
them no question. That our Lord drank 
wine, made it in a miracle, put it in a 
sacrament, and was called a wine-bibber, 
makes no difference to them ; so much the 
worse if he did, nobody must do it now. 
The President must be defeated. 

For there is only one issue, that of 
the Canteen. Expansion, Imperialism, 


Trusts, Sound Currency, all such things 


are nothing. The President may have 
done magnificent work in redeeming 
Cuba from Spain, but that is nothing to 
the Canteen.: He has undertaken a great 
task of bringing free self-government 
and civilization to the Philippines, but 
what of it? He has with fine wisdom 
and tact delivered our legation and our 
missionaries in China, and is now en- 
gaged in the hard task of preserving the 
most populous of all nations from be- 
ing partitioned by the greed of Euro- 
pean Powers, but that deserves no con- 
sideration. “The Canteen! The Can- 
teen!” —they know but that one word 
Canteen; they have but one prayer, the 
defeat of the President who did not 
abolish the Canteen. They have not 
time or thought to ask what would hap- 
pen if this prayer should be granted. 
They are too busy praying to ask 
whether President Bryan would abolish 
the Canteen ; it has not occurred to them. 
Yet it is possible that their besiegements 
of the Almighty may not so utterly en- 
gross his attention, and may not so whol- 
ly hypnotize his action, that he may not 
be able to exercise that ubiquitous cir- 
cumference of vision which has hitherto 
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enabled him to see somewhat wider and 
know somewhat more than any of his 
human informants. 

Some readers may imagine that our 
argument tells against total abstinence 
and all prayer. Not at all; only 
against intolerant total abstinence and 
presumptuous prayer. Two chains 
could not hold Peter in prison, nor can a 
prayer-chain bind Him who binds their 
kings with chains and their nobles with 


fetters of iron. 
x 


A report is going the 
I by benef 200 , round of the papers that 
ten thousand Indians, 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, Creeks and Dela- 
wares, are selling their lands for anything 
they can get and are leaving for Mexico, 
where they have bought six million acres, 
and will have no agent to bother them; 
all this worked up by a beautiful Indian 
girl named Molly Big Buffalo. Now for 
the facts. There is an Indian, Molly Big 
Buffalo, who has been trying to organize 
a “trek ” of the Indian Territory tribes, 
and in the present unsettled transition 
state of affairs down there—when tribal 
governments are gradually becoming 
moribund and United States laws 
and methods are only just getting 
into operation—it is easy to find a- 
following of the restless and dis- 
contented. Moreover, there are some 
white men who have lands in Mexico 
who tried last winter to get an inno- 
cent appearing bill through Congress 
providing that any Indian who wished to 
emigrate might dispose of his land abso- 
lutely; and these men are doubtless di- 
rectly or indirectly trying to work up an 
emigration scheme among the five civil- 
ized tribes. But the Indians are not “sell- 
ing their land for whatever it will bring,” 
for the reason that they cannot dispose 
of it at all. It has not yet been allotted, 
and under the old treaties, if it should be 
abandoned, it would revert to the Gov- 
ernment. No exodus has begun. On 
the contrary, the tribes are eagerly pre- 
senting themselves for enrollment by the 
Five Civilized Tribes Commission—en- 
rollment being preliminary to allotment. 
It is to be hoped, for the sake of the In- 
dians, that no such “ trek ” will ever take 
place. Pecuniarily it will mean loss to 
them and ill gotten gain to white specu- 
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lators, while intellectually, morally and 
politically it will bring to the Indians dis- 
aster and demoralization, which two gen- 
erations will hardly repair. 


5 


The trouble with the agita- 
tion for the abolition of the 
canteen in the army is that 
it requires a higher tone of morality in 
the army than it does for the common 
citizen. So long as every city and most 
of our towns tolerate the saloon with its 
free whisky, it seems not quite reasona- 
ble to mass one’s effort against the can- 
teen, where nothing stronger than beer is 
sold. We would have neither, but our 
chief objection is to the saloon at home 
and to the saloon in Manila run by civil- 
ians under military rule. But there is one 
evil in Manila that cannot claim that it 
has the support of public sentiment and 
of general tolerance at home, and that is 
the licensed and protected brothel. We 
indorse heartily the most indignant pro- 
tests that can be made against it. We 
accept the unsavory fact and demand of 
the new Civil Commission that it revoke 
licenses and shut up these resorts, and 
then cease the weekly inspections which 
it is abundantly proved do not prevent 
disease. We want nothing like the mili- 
tary compound in India. We tried and 
ended that system in St. Louis; we are 
astonished to learn that it has been re- 
vived in Manila. 


A Military 
Compound 


In the general anxiety 
for the foreigners in 
Peking some have 
probably not realized the equal, if not 
greater danger, of the native Christians. 
In many places the fury of the Boxers 
seems to have been directed even more 
forcibly against them than against the 
foreigners, and the number who have al- 
ready suffered the loss of all, and even of 
life, is appallingly large. It was a just 
and Christian thing that Minister Conger 
did in including in his request for protec- 
tion the 3.000 native Christians gath- 
ered with the foreign community in the 
besieged city, and it is pleasant to note 
that in the plans for the future of China 
these faithful men and women are not 
forgotten. It would be unpardonable 


Relief for 
Chinese Converts 
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for the Christian Governments of the 
world to leave them to a fate worse al- 
most than death itself. The Chinese 
rulers must be made to understand that 
the religion of the rest of the world must 
be respected, and that those who profess 
it must be protected. Meanwhile, there 
is urgent need on their part. A message 
has been received by the three boards 
most directly interested in that field, the 
Congregational, Methodist and Presby- 
terian, saying that the North China 
Christians who have survived the slaugh- 
ter are destitute and homeless. The mis- 
sionaries urge that immediate relief be 
sent, and most appropriately suggest that 
it come as a thank offering for the relief 
of Peking. In accordance with this re- 
quest the boards have expressed their 
willingness to receive and forward any 
funds that may be sent in for this pur- 
pose. There should be a prompt and 
generous response. These. people have 
lost everything, and proved the sincerity 
of their love and faith by the good con- 
fession they have witnessed. Many in- 
stances of heroic devotion have already 
been given. Contributions may be sent 
to the American Board, Congregational 
House, Boston, Mass.; the» Methodist 
Missionary Society, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and the Presbyterian 
Board, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. - 


In his Labor Day speech at Chicago, 
Governor Roosevelt acted the gentleman. 
He said not one word that was an appeal 
for votes for the Republican party. This 
was not true of Mr. Bryan. He devoted 
a large part of his address to the planks 
of the Democratic platform, such as 
“Government by injunctions;” and he 
concluded with an attack on “ imperial- 
ism,” and Mr. McKinley’s policy in Porto 
Rico, Cuba and the Philippines pursued 
the past two years; and his last sentence 
was a charge to workingmen that “on 
election day their silent ballots can shape 
the destiny of this nation, and either 
bring the Government back to its ancient 
landmarks, or turn it into the pathway 
followed by the Empires of the Old 
World.” Such an address was a violation 
of the courtesies and the promises of the 
occasion. 
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Increasing Exports of Coal. 


WUILE the conditions that have re- 
cently made the price of English coal 
extraordinarily high are not likely to be 
permanent, it is true that the cost of min- 
ing English and Continental coal must 
tend upward in years to come, and that 
the European market for American bitu- 
minous coal that is mined not far from 
tidewater on the Atlantic Coast will sure- 
ly be broadened. It should be noted in 
connection with all that has recently been 
said about a “ coal famine ” abroad, that 
the demand and the output there have in- 
creased, owing chiefly to the world-wide 
revival of industrial activity. England’s 
exports, supplies for steamers in the for- 
eign trade included, rose from 47,827,000 
tons in 1898 to 55,335,369 tons in 1899, 
and the increase has been continued in 
1900. Exports to France and Russia 
were enlarged, altho there was an en- 
largement also of the domestic output in 
those countries. Our own exports of 


bituminous coal, which for several years 


previous to 1899 had averaged about 
2,500,000 tons annually, rose in that year 
to 3,480,000, and in the fiscal year end- 
ing with June last to 5,413,000 tons, val- 
ued at nearly $12,000,000. Recent con- 
tracts indicate even a more rapid growth 
in the present fiscal year. 

In the current and interesting discus- 
sion concerning, an impending large in- 
crease of shipments of soft coal to Eu- 
rope we should not lose sight of the fact 
that the tariff laws still protect our ex- 
porters of soft coal by a duty of 67 cents 
aton. This tax falls upon manufactur- 
ers on the Pacific Coast and on the North 
Atlantic Coast, who imported more than 
1,000,000 tons last year. Our mine own- 
ers need no protection if they can sell 
5,413,000 tons abroad in open competi- 
tion with foreign coal there. The duty 
should be repealed. 
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Financial Items. 


THE new power station for the street 
taiiways of Sydney, Australia, will be 
equipped by American manufacturers. 


_ +++: The Rubber Goods Manufactur- 
ing Company has declared a quarterly 


dividend of 134 per cent. on its preferred 
stock, payable Sept. 15, and I per cent. 
on its common stock, payable Oct. 16. 


...-All the telephone companies in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Ne- 
vada, Idaho and Arizona which are asso- 
ciated with the parent Bell company have 
been consolidated in one corporation, 
with a capital of $15,000,000. 

..According to Dun’s Review the 
gross earnings of railroads covering 
more than three-fourths of the entire 
mileage in this country, for the first half 
of the year, showed a gain of 15 per cent. 
over last year, and of nearly 21 per cent. 
over 1898. 

.. The Department of Agriculture is 
procuring good supplies of the best va- 
rieties of foreign wheat used in the man- 
ufacture of macaroni, with the expecta- 
tion that the use of them in this country 
will stimulate the macaroni manufactur- 
ing industry. 

.. Replying to certain English jour- 
nals that complain because half the new 
British loan was placed in this country, 
Labouchere’s Truth says: “ We should 
not be surprised if, in view of their con- 
tinued prosperity, our American cousins 
were to act as our bankers in the future 
in a good many instances. We can see 
no harm in such a relation.” 


.. The International Paper Company 
have elected the following directors: 
Darius O. Mills, Alonzo N. Burbank, 
Thomas S. Coolidge and Warren Cur- 
tis. The officers of the company are: 
Hugh J. Chisholm, President; A. N. 
Burbank, First Vice-President; Wil- 
liam B. Dillon, Second Vice-President ; 
A. N. Burbank, Treasurer, and E. W. 
Hyde, Secretary. F. B. Jennings, of the 
law firm of Messrs. Stetson, Jennings & 
Russell, has been elected a director of the 
company. 

. .Dividends and coupons: 

Amer. Bicvcle Co. (5 per cent. Sinking 
Fund Gold Debentures), payable at Baring, 
Magoun & Co., 15 Wall Street, September Ist. 

. .Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 
Mercantile National Bank,................. s+. 


Oriental Bank 
North American Trust Co...... 120. cseccecceevecees 


United States Mtge, & Trust Co 





INSURANCE. 


What is an ‘“ Agreement?” 


Tue Century Dictionary defines “ con- 
spiracy ” as “a combination of persons 
for an evil purpose.” A combination is 
“the act of uniting in a whole or the 
state of being so united.” As a secondary 
definition, a conspiracy is said to be “ any 
concurrence in action,” but this is a fig- 
urative use, not a legal one. The com- 
mon-sense view plainly is that the essence 
of a conspiracy, a combination or an 
agreement is a coming together volun- 
tarily for some purpose in which each 
assumes both share and responsibility. 

In the insurance field, the anti-rebate 
compact of the Life companies was clear- 
ly an agreement and a combination, being 
a step covenant, voluntary, and setting 
a definite action for each participant; the 
more rabid anti-trust advocates, however, 
inconsistently omitted to assail it as “ for 
an evil purpose ”—to wit, promotion of 
exorbitant rates. These companies use the 
same mortality tables, and almost iden- 
tically the same rates, without protest. 
Yet State after State, following the sin- 
gularly non sequitur proposition that any 
sort of coming together of fire under- 
writers tends toward higher rates, has 
tried by law to virtually isolate them, 
Kansas, Missouri, Texas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Virginia being especially no- 
ticeable as “ anti-compact” States. Vir- 
ginia not only forbids agreeing upon any 
one individual to construct rates for them, 
but forbids “ buying rate-books made by 
such individual.” Why not forbid un- 
derwriters to buy shoes made by one fac- 
tory, or enact that no company shall 
charge the same rates as any other com- 
pany ? But as a legal question—not a 
rational and practical one—in case com- 
panies buy and use the same rate-book, 
prepared by anybody whose competency 
they choose to trust, why does it not de- 
volve upon the State to prove affirma- 
tively that such agreeing action is an 
“agreeing ?” If many people may buy 
and be influenced by the same novel, why 
may not underwriters buy and be influ- 
enced by the same book of figures ? The 
Mississippi Attorney-General says they 
have no legal right to buy the book. A 
Mississippi Congressman says they can 
do ne ine? please, in the absence of agree- 
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ment or conspiracy. The Missouri Su- 
preme Court says they may lawfully use 
such books, just as merchants use price 
current reports and Life companies use 
the same tables. 

Really, it is time the subject were set- 
tled, legally, by the highest court, and 
that appeal were taken to what is even a 
still higher tribunal, the Court of Ra- 
tional Judgment of the Common People. 


Sd 


The 1900 edition of the Annual Cyclo- 
pedia Of Insurance in the United States 
has been received at this office. It con- 
tains historical sketches of companies; 
biographical sketches of underwriters; 
history of underwriters’ associations; 
summaries of policy forms; a summary 
of legislation ; court decisions ; definitions 
of insurance terms, and other matter. 
The volume was formerly edited by the 
late H. R. Hayden, and is continued on 
the same lines, the present being the tenth 
annual volume, no change having been 
made in size and shape of page from the 
first. This Cyclopedia is one of the 
“ Blue Books ” which are rather more nu- 
merous in England than here. It is com- 
pact, handy, and valuable as a reference 
book. It may be obtained of the /nsur- 
ance Journal, Hartford. 


The Mutual Life—the Mutual Life, 
and therefore everybody will understand 
that it is located in New York—has 
issued a quarto pamphlet of 120 pages 
illustrative of its Paris exhibit. This 
consists of statistical matter, but mainly 
of more than forty charts, designed to 
show graphically the development of the 
United States in its first century, the 
progress and practical value of Life It 
surance, and the progress and position 
of the Mutual in the Life Insurance 
The charts are accompanied by a brief 
text in English and French. Some of 
them are highly allegorical, and a few are 
not likely to be comprehended readily; 
but while it is not to be supposed that vis- 
itors will take time from the more at- 
tractive objects in the Exposition to care- 
fully examine anything which insurance 
can offer in the exhibit line, they can 
hardly fail to at least gather new impres- 
sions in favor of the growth and power of 
things in America. 
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oated Tongue 
What a tell-tale the tongue is, anyway ! 
What a tale it tells about the stomach ! 
It puts on a whitish coat and says the stomach is n ore 
or less inactive from dyspepsia. 
What does your tongue tell you about your stomach ? 
The only way to cure and prevent dyspepsia is to give 
vigor and tone, functional activity, to the digestive 


system, It is therefore cured and prevented, positively 
and absolately, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Hoop’s Pris cure ail liver ills. 25 cents. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and sag Groceries * Finest El 
Pp oe giv 


BUTTER AT “COST. 


Allorders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
stand 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 














an 


TRE 
CAMERA 


USES DAYLIGHT LOADING 
FILMS OR PLATES 


re 


ste 


PESRE DEES ALY PEY LEPRES REPRE DRE SRE SRE’ 
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REEVES 


FOR FILMS ONLY. 
834_x3i¢ Buckeye, 86.00 
344x834 Buckeye, 

1899 Model, . 8.00 
4x5 Buckeye, . 12.00 


FOR BOTH FILMS 
AND PLATES. 
8. x84 Special Buckeye, 
with one holder, $9.00 
4x5 Special Buckeye, 
with one holder,$16.00 


We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS Sor 
Hand Camera Work, 


If you are an amateur photographer, and will send us & 
your name, we will send you from time to time announce- 
Ments of new apparatus and photo specialties. : 


Catalogue on Application. Ns 
E.& H. T. ANTHONY & co...§ 
~— Fifth Avenue, New York. 














BORDENS 
EAGLE 
tatty A 
[CONDENSED MI MILK , 


SeNO“BABIES Aotnens. 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co,NY. 


—— 














AO Ow gna and 
FECT P cA ad 


EB CURE KNOWN. TRIA 
Be yAMES ES SOCIETY, 1181 ON, New PY ORE 











Je odonr 


Forthe Leeth and Mosth 


The foremost dental authorities agree that 
a PERFECT DENTIFRICE should be 


1—Antiseptic—destroys the germs. 
2—Alkaline—corrects mouth acids. 
3—Astringent—nhardens the gums. 
4—Detergent—cieansing. 
5—Saponaceous—contains soap. 
6—Pure_—no acids, grit or impurities. 
7—Liquid_the correct form. 
Sozodont is all this— 

the “ Ideal Dentifrice.” 


A dentist writes voluntarily: “As an anti- 
septic and hygienic mouthwash, and for the care 
and preservation of the teeth and gums, I cor- 
dially recommend Sozodont. I consider it the 
ideal dentifrice for children’s use.” 


New Size 25c, miiPsinpie'scte 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK, 
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READING NOTICES 


Highest Award at Parts Exposition. 

Borden's Condensed Milk Co. has been awarded the Grand 
Prix d’Honneur at the Paris Exposition for the Superior 
yy. of its Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless 

rand Evaporated Cream. This is the highest award given 
at the Exposition. é 

This Company was established in 1857 and are the largest 
manufacturers of milk products in the world. Gail Borden 
originated the process for condensing milk and in that year 
the great industry was started. Borden’s brands are used 
throughout the world by consumers generally, and are 
deemed an indispensable supply for armies and navies, a 
—— food for infants and a great milk product for gen- 
eral use, 





If you want a quick and pleasant trip be sure your ticket 
reads over the Union Pacific for all principal western points. 
This route has two main lines from uri River, one from 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, and one from Council Bluffs and 
Omaha, and via either route unexcelled train service is main- 
tained. Two trains daily from Kansas City and Leaven- 
worth, passing through Denver and the Rocky Mountains en 
route to either Salt Lake City, Portland or San Francisco. 
Through Palace and O Sleepers, Chair Cars, Dinin; 
Car Service. Three trains daily from Council Bluffs an 
Omaha. Tickets to San Francisco or Portland good via Den- 
ver or Salt Lake City, if desired. Through Palace and_Ordi- 
nary Sleepers, Dining Car Service, Meals a la Carte. Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars, Chair Cars, Pintsch Light. For 
full information call on your nearest agent or address E. L. 
Lomax, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb.—Adv. | 


The Whiting Paper Company. 

The Whiting Paper see gone of Holyoke, Mass., is to be 
congratulated on the gran prize and gold medal which has 

ust been awarded the company at the Paris Exposition. 

he Grand Priz is the highest award offered and is the only 
award that has ever been given for American paper. The 
customers of the Whiting Paper Co. are not surprised at the 
award as the paper manufactured by the Whiting Company 
has always been considered of the finest quality. A proof 
of this fact isthe increasing annual sales. Bankers and busi- 
ness men who have once tried the Whiting ledger paper 
almost without exception continue to use it and recommend 
it and insist on having this paper bound in their blank books 
when they have occasion to order new ones. The Whiting 
note paper may be purchased at retail stores bee f — 
throughout the country. Retailers are sup) Li rom the 
stores of the company in New York, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Holyoke, Mass., which is one of the largest manufac- 
turing cities of Massachusetts, has long been the home of 
the mills of the Whiting Paper Company, of which Hon. 
William Whiting is President. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


It includes a full line of 
° Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, ast quarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and caretul 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. lst St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





USE 0u Ledger&LinenPapers. - 
Sample BookFree. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


sone ¥¢3 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





Fast 
Express 
Trains. 


The service of fast express trains af- 
forded by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. between the cities of Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, operated in connection 
with the New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads east of Buffalo, is not 
equalled on the American continent either 
in frequency, speed, punctuality or equip- 
ment. 

Send for ‘* Book of Trains’ to 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





A. VALUABLE MAP 


NEW AND OLD POSSESSIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 








A new map, quite different from the old style 
of railroad map, is that just issued by the New 
York Central Lines, 

Complete and accurate as to detail. Just the 
thing to use in studying the new geography of 
the United States. 

A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on recelpt tayo 


age stamp, by Geo . Daniels, 
Agent, Grand Centraf Station, New York. 








EMORIALS 
Church and Cemetery 


Original and artistic designs submitted to 
any limit of expense, and erected in #ay 
part of the U.S. Correspondence solicited, 


LAMB, ~ go Carmine Street, New York. 
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e“Columbia Grand” 
GRAPHOPHONE. 


PRICE REDUCED FROM $75 TO $50. 
Grand Records now $1 each. 
Grand Blanks now 75 cents each. 


inte goods are the best io the talking 
machine market. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “A2.” 


llumbia Phonograph Company 
Department A2. 


lew York, 148-145 Broa *wa: Philadelphia, + en Opeatanst St. 
wd puaeh, 1155, 1157, Belsime ore, 110 E. Baltimore St. 

way. ashington, 919 ‘Penneyivania 
vateag 88 Wabash Ave. 


Louis, 720-722 Olive St. Buff alo. 318 piate St. 
San Francisco, 125 Gear ry 8 


Tiss 





DNDON, 122 Ontend Street. PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italiens. 
RLIN, 65 A Friedrichstrasse. 


DR. TALKS OF FOOD 


Pres. of Board of Health. 


‘« ‘What shall I eat ?’ is the daily inquiry the 
physician is met with. Ido not hesitate to say 
that in my judgment, a large percentage of dis- 
ease is caused by poorly selected and improperly 
prepared food. My personal experience with the 
fully cooked food, known as Grape-Nuts, enables 
me to speak freely of its merits. 


‘« From overwork, I suffered several years with 
malnutrition, palpitation of the heart and loss of 
sleep. Last summer I was led to experiment 
personally with the new food, which I used in 
conjunction with good rich cow’s milk. In a 
short time after I commenced its use the disa- 
greeable symptoms disappeared, my heart's action 
became steady and normal, the functions of the 
stomach were properly carried out and I again 
slept as soundly and as well as in my youth. 

‘*T look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect food, and 
no one can gainsay but that it has a most promi- 
nent place in a rational, scientific system of feed- 
ing. Any one who uses this food will soon be 
convinced of the soundness of the principle upon 
which it is manufactured and may thereby know 
the facts as to its true worth.’’ W. B. Conway, 
M.D., Pres. Athens, Ga., Board of Health. 
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For All Around 
Merit — 4n Every reature 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
there is no Gypewriter 
that approaches the 


REMINGTON 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS @ BENEDICT, New York 


TINT 
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\ DON Ee WIND 


is a great satisfaction when on your 
lead pencil; but the aggravation of 
its snapping off, as soon as put to 
use, is often much: greater than the 
incident warrants, 
This exceedingly annoying occur- 
rence can be avoided by using 


Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils. 


Their tough, smooth leads don’t 
break or scratch when in use. 

Made in all styles, covering the 
whole field of pencil use. 






Their Grade Never Varies. 


Ask for them at your dealer’s, It 
not obtainable, send 16 cents for 
samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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IN THE CIT 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE H. BURFORD 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS 

Cc. P. FRALEIGH 

RICH’D E. COCHRAN ; 3d Vice-Preside 
A. WHEELWRIGHT Secretat 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS 
JOHN J. TUCKER 


The “Continuable Term” Policy. 


This policy gives the greatest possible amount of indemnity again 
death for the least possible present cash outlay. 


The “Guaranteed Income” Policy. 


Is the acme of investment insurance, giving unexcelled guaranle 
options, and is a policy which can be used as collateral security for 
loan as per its own terms. 


baal 
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[AREXPERIENCE. 


E INSURANCE COMPANY 


ITDF NEW YORK. 






OFFICERS. 
fen). L. KENWAY | 233 ee et Assistant Secretary 
sid WM. T. STANDEN............................ ... Actuary 
SeeARTHUR ©... PERRY 332 fee. ee ee. Cashier 
sid@™ JOHN P. MUNN........................... Medical Director 
fweeH. A. PARDEE........).5...22:. Assistant Medical Director 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


BangE. H. PERKINS, JR.... Pres. Imp. and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
meEJAMES RR. PLUM... oe... oe... RP. 3 yee Leather 


The New “Deferred Annuity” Policy. 


again Contains all the advantages of the “Guaranteed Income” Policy; 
but, if the insured in the event of the policy becoming a claim, does not 
wish his widow to be confronted with the difficult questions of safe and 
profitable investment of the proceeds, he can have it paid to her in 10, 











5, 20, 25, or 30 equal annual installments, or as a life annuity. Under 
cist this plan the loss of the principal, which has doubtless often occurred 
when large sums have been payable to widows and orphans not versed 
in the laws of investment, can be easily avoided. 
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SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. OLD MACHINES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE: 
MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


SALESROOMS IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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ONEITA. 


_ © PAT. APR. 2511893. > 
ELASTIC RIBBED UNION SUITS 


ver the entire body like an additional skin, Fitting 
¢ a glove, but softly and without pressure. No bute 
ns down the front. Made for men, women and 

er People, Most convenient to put on, being en- 
“ at the top and drawn on like trousers. With no 
Pa lind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect fit 

in resses or wear comfortably so small a corset, Made 
Steat variety of fabrics and weights. 


‘old by Best Dealers Everywhere. 
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FRIENDS HELP. 


St. Paul Park Incident. 


** After drinking a cup and a half of coffce once a day 
I always felt languid and dull, having no ambition to get 
to my morning duties. Then in about an hour or soa 
weak, nervous derangement of the heart and stomach 
would come over me with such force I would frequently 
have to lie down. 

‘* At other times I had severe headaches ; stomach 
finally became affected and digestion so impaired that I 
had serious chronic dyspepsia and constipation. Mrs, 
H. A. Hober, for many years.State president of the W. 
C. T. U, a personal friend, told me she had been 
greatly benefited by quitting coffee and using Postum 
Food Coffee ; she was troubled for years with asthma. 
She said it was no cross to quit coffee when she found 
she could have as delicious an article asPostum Food 
Coffee. 

** Another lady, Mrs. Mary Baker, of Red Wing, 
Minn,, had been troubled with chronic dyspepsia for 
years and found immediate relief on ceasing coffee and 
beginning Postum Food Coffee twice a day. She was 
wholly cured, Mrs, Judge Stocker of Minneapolis told 


: me that Postum Food Coffee was a Godsend to her, her 


heart trouble having been relieved after leaving off cof- 
fee and taking Postum Food Coffee. 

‘¢So many such cases came to my notice that I con- 
cluded coffee was the cause of my trouble and I quit 
and took up Postum. Iam more than pleased to say 
that my days of trouble have disappeared. I am well 
and happy.’’ Mrs. Mary Harrington, St. Paul Park, 


pho “QE THE BUTTON 
r THAT REVOLUTIONIZED THE 
HOSE SUPPORTER BUSINESS 
No more Darning at the Knees 
NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS 


The 


Sample pair 
by mail 95e. 


Catalogue 
free, 


CUSHION 


HOSE 27708 
SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
No Stitching in the Elastic 


he N: Fo 
LOOK cr'every Loop 


GEORGE Frost Co., Makers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Save time ~ Not dirt 


LARGEST PRINTING PLATE. 
ESTABUSHMENT IN THE WORLD. 


r 


f. 





| Save a Hai 


How often your neck becomes 


“woolly” and looks untidy lon a Wy 


fore your hair needs cutting. 


Coates Clippers & 


at home your wife can keep your . 


neck trimmed and neat all 


the time. Trim your beard. Y 


Clip your boy’s hair, 
Buy Coates “Easy-Run- 
ning” from your dealer 
or send for illustrated 
circular and prices... 


COATES CLIPPER COMPANY, &% 


Worces: 


Cut. . 





nstipated 


> 
leasantly, 


\ 4 
yy 


The New Q5e, Size 


puts this old remedy within reach of all. 
Tarrant’s “Dermal” powder: dainty, 
antiseptic, for nursery, toilet, after shaving, 
cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 
At drnggists, or mailed on receipt of price. 
TARRANT & CO., Ghemisis, New York, 











For sale by all 

leading jobbers 

and retailers. 

TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agenis, 
79 and 81 Worth &t., N. Y. ) 


HIGHEST TURKISH TOWE 









































The * Osman’ Turkish Gooos enumerated here are 8 
necessity in every household. They are a luxury, but ery 
sive. and can be Obtained at prices within reach of ev! 

sure to buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and avoid imitations 
‘Osmans’ are sold by all the principal drapers 
world, and are made by 


BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester, 
sore CES [Jr [SAACTHOMPSONY EYE WATER 
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JERSEY CREAM 


“ SH 
A THE 


JL w SKIN 
yy? SOFTaxoSMOOTH. ““%, 
It has that Creamy feel- 
ing so characteristic of 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps, 
and so delightful to all fas- 





tidious persons. 


Add Dept. I. 
Sample Cake mailed sacs 


for 2 cents. The J. B. Williams 


| Company, 
Full Sized Cake Glastonbury, 


r5 cents. Conn. — 
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Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but isa part of the main boiler. The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burn out. The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation, 


Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire, 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, 4 Makers! 


the celebrated Glenwood Ranges. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET 100-V. 




















cies Always complete, but 
tae ie never finished. Ten or a 
5 EY dozen books, one unit — more 

y books, more units, and get them 
as wanted. Small enough for. 10, large 
enough for 10,000 books. An ideal book- 

case for the home. Fitted with dust-proof dis- 
appearing doors and furnished in qades and prices to 
suit all tastes:and requirements. Carried in stock b 
dealers in principal cities. Send for list an et 100-V, 


“G.W’? pays the freight. 


The Globe=“Wervicke Co. Cincinnati. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTOK. 
Also “Elastic” Cabinets, Card Indexes, D-sks. 
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COOK’S 


FLAKED RICE 


FOR BREAKFAST “GOOD FOR 


WITHOUT —— BABY, TOO.” 
COOKING 


Take the Cook’s Flaked Rice from 
the package, put on just enough salt 
to season it, then pour on only 
enough boiling water to cover the 
flakes. 


Gentlemen: I want to tell you how 
delighted we all are with your Cook’s 
Flaked Rice. I am not saying too 
much if I do say it is the very best 
food, not only for grown people, but 
I never found anything to equal it 
for babies. 

Let it stand a second, until the The best way to prepare it for 
flakes soften; if the flakes have not babies is to put into two quarts of 
absorbed all the water, pour the slightly salted boiling water one 
water off, then serve with milk and and one-half cups of Cook’s Flaked 
Rice, and stir it gently for four or 
five minutes, not longer, as too much 
cooking makes it lose its fine flavor; 
then add a little boiled milk and a 
pinch of sugar; and if every mother 
will cook Flaked Rice this way she 
will have fine, healthy children. 


SSH 


SS 


™\ 


sugar. 

DO NOT STIR the rice, as it breaks 
the flakes and spoils the flavor. NO 
COOKING WHATEVER. 

Follow directions on the package. 

The convenience of this article is 
evident. Its nutritive value can only 
be realized through expericnce. It is ; ny q 
not a new food product. It is simply CHR RICE ROOD a. Gs Y Tam, Very respectfully, 
the very best rice, sterilized, and — 
in onuek. t : MRS. JOSEPH HOERMANN, 

A book of tested receipts in every Greene and Fairview Avenues, 
package. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COOKED 


SOLD BY | Meee aise” | LARGE PACKAGE 


ALL GROCERS THERE 18 NO (5 CENTS 
COOKING 


More Nourishing than Beef 
Healthiest Food on Earth 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO., 1 Union Square, New York 


WA 
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Importers O N Fl oe LL S Retailers 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, Men 
and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishings, House Furnishing Goods, 
Fine Furniture, Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Cameras, 
Books, Groceries, etc., etc. 








A Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
of the New Fall and Winter Goods 


Free to Out-of-Towners. 











Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome catalogue, which describe 
and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the season. It is a very usef 
book, particularly to those living outside of the metropolis, for it places the reader in touch with the greatest fashio 
centre in America, and enables he or she to buy the newest senbduendien in the market at the regular New Yo 
prices, which means at times a great saving, 


OUR FALL AND WINTER EDITION WILL BE READY SEPT. 15. 


If you want a copy send us your name and address as soon as you read this, for the edition 
will be limited and will go quickly. Mention this paper. 








H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, New York. 





™ Fidelity and Casualty Co 


oF NEW WTWorRn=z. 


Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


ONDS of SURETYSHIP . THs Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA- 
eT Me, fay a ee Ee A, NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY THREE YEARS, and has 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT . ‘built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY INSURANCE 
BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income from premiums is about 
’ THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS of dollars, Its business is protected 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY by assets of over THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS, including 20 
STEAM BOILER unearned premium reserve of ONE MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOU 
——- SAND dollars, and a special reserve against contingent claims of THREE-® 
PLATE GLASS QUARTERS OF A MILLION, It has paid MORE THAN ELEVE 
—————» MILLIONS to its policy-holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give 
to its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective 
: BURGLARY, 1... INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


aS 





WM. P. DIXON, W. G. LOW, GEO. E. IDE, JOHN L. RIKER, 
ALRED M. HOYT, J. G. MCCULLOUGH, ‘DIRECTORS :} ALEXANDER E. ORR, HENRY K. SHELDON 
A.B. HULL, WM J.MATHESON, ) ee sewarp, NENRY E.PIERREPONT, GEO. 6. WILLIAMS, 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. es es Inquiries addréssed to this office will receive 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Treasurer-Secretary. prompt attention. 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 
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EYE NENNEVRENNENIENENNEN NESE ENNENNENNOVEVS 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY _ i 


RIVALS THE WORLD FOR 


ELEGANCE, SAFETY and COMFORT 













OF ITS TRAINS TO 


i | TEXAS, MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA and CALIFORNIA. 




















Latest improved Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Cars leave Wash- 

im ington, D. C., every Monday, Wednesday and Friday for San 
Francisco without change. | 

PULLMAN FIRST-CLASS SLEEPING CAR SERVICE §& 

| daily between NEW ORLEANS and MEXICO CITY WITHOUT 3% 

CHANGE. 


Direct connection at San Francisco with Steamers of the 
PACIFIC FMIAIL S.S CO., OCCIDENTAL & ORIENTAL S. S. 
CO., TOYO KISEN KAISHA (Oriental S. S. Co.) for all points in 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, CHINA, THE PHILIPPINES, 
AUSTRALIA and AROUND THE WORLD. 


a ts se es a ts ts ts 





For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time tables, 
i also lowest freight and passage rates, apply to 


L. H. NUTTING, EDWIN HAWLEY, 


/ILLIAMS, Eastern Passenger Agent, Asst, Gen’l Traffic Manager, 


349 Broadway and | Battery Place (Washington Building), 
NEW YORE. 


will receive 
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FINANCIAL 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


: Memb the 
And Dealers in Government Bonds ye. ey Boston 


and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 


at sight. 
All securities listed at_the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on co! on, 
High yo oo Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished Lists on 
for the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above application. 


Securities. 
N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
N 


BANKERS, 
11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Orders executed for investment or on margin. Interest allowed 
on deposits, subject to check at sight. Railroads reorganized and 
Trade Combinations effected. Act as Financiai Agents for Cor- 
porations and Investors. 
U 8. Bends, all issues, bought and sold. 
22 W. 383d St., opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 
202 FIFTH AVE., cor. 2th St. 
BRANCH OFFICES : rE BROADWAY, Silk Ex'ge Bldg. 











TH S8T., and 39 Thomas St. 
87 HUDSON 87., Mercantile Ex'ge. 
16 COURT ST., Brooklyn. 


36 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fisk & Robinson 


BANKERS. 
Government Bonds 


and other 


Investment Securities 
GEORGE H. ROBINSON, HARVEY EDWARD FISK. 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 








\y 

proved farms worth three times the loan In last six 
ears have placed over $800,000.00 without a default 
n principal or interest. References, all Bankers, 
Capitalists, Judges and Rusiness Men for whom I am 

loanin, Write for further particulars. Send 

pamphlet, “ h About Oklahoma.’ free 

H. H. HAGAN, GutHrig, OKLAHOMA. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES AND 
WESTERN LuANDS 
BovuGHT FOR CASH. 

S. K. HUMPHREY, 640 Exchange Bidg.. BOSTON, MASS. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


7 Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im 











United States Trust Company © 


OF NEW YORK, , 
NOS. 45 & 47 WALL STREET. 


Capital, ah ‘4 ¥ cj $2,000,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 11,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys pai 
into Court, nay pahelined to act as Guardian, Truste 
or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after fi 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such mt 


as may be agreed upon. 
Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estate 

























Religious and Benevolent Institutions and individu Hl 
will find this Company a convenient depository for money, W 
JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President, Samuel 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Presider aa 
* HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary, Seeust 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary Weise 
.G. A 
TRUSTEES: EH Hi 
William H. Macy, Jr., R. Some 
Bory iilis James, Wm. D. gioane,” Charles. 
John A. Stewart, Gustav h. Schwab, 
Jobn Harsen Rhoades, nk an, 
Anson Phelps stokes, George F. Vietor, 
John Crosby Brown, James StiJim: 
Edward Cooper, John Clafiin, 
W. Bayard Catting, John J. Pheips tye an 
Sharieaceerle con oo 
. ry VU. 6 
Alexander E. Orr, Lewis Cass Ledyard, ceeates sub 
Marshall Field. 











E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public... 
Securities 
19 MILK STREET, - BOSTO 











DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. first 
out | 
The MIDDLESEMN x. 





BANKING COMPANY joo wax: 












1857 . 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. tiguo 

Assets about - - $8,000,008 Princ 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by spor 

of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Dep# 

meuts of Connecticut, New York and Maiti 

CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTOR ies 





ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAWTO INVES 
IN THESE BONDS. 


one t¥e3 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 
NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
APITAL, = © 2© s = # 82,000,000 
RURPLUS, © = s es # 2# e 3,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, AND 





































0, NDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND ADMIN: 
STRATOR. TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND 
D0. BeensonaL ESTATES. 
4 INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
sp subject to cheque or on certificate. 
‘ruste DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE 
ND GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
” COLLECTIONS MADE, 
'S) TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL 
ter iv@eARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF 
sh rates BEDIT ISSUED. 
WALTER G. OA KMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jz., Vice-Presiden 
Estates, GEORGE R. TURNBULL, aS views President. 
. HENRY A  - URRAY. Treas. and Sec. 
viduals, J NELSON BORLAND, Asst. ‘Treas. and Sec. 
money, M. C, EDWARDS 2d Asst. Treas, and Sec. 
Jorn GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS, 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juiliard, 
way, | isestSeinont’ = Hicherd A MoGiray. 
u elmont, cha: > ° 
, Frederic Cromwell, Levi P. Morton, 
cretary Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 








G. G. Haven, 
E.H Harriman, 
k. Somers Hayes, H. * Pere 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick Ww: DEY, bile 
Harry Payne Whitney. 
LONDON BRANCH: 
88 LOMBARD STREET, E C, 
160 ST. J\MES STREET, 8. W., LONDON. 
Buys and sells exchange on the princi ~ clttes of the world, 
ollecta dividends and coupons without c , fasues travellers 
nd commercial letters of credit, receives | and pays interest on 
ten subject to cheque at sight or on notice, lends money on 
laterals, deals in American and other investment securities, 
nd offers ite services as correspondent and financial agent to 
orporations, bankers and merchants. 


ankers: 
F ENGLA ND, 
CLYD ALE BANK, Lim mited, 
|ATIONAL PROVINGLAL BANK OF aE Tene. Limited 
PARR’S pret Limited. 


Solicito 
FRESHFIELDS AND sh a 


ender Os SERRE, Spajrman, 


ARTHUR JO nT 
DONALD GC. BALDRM 
UEVI P MORTON. 




































INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 








00,00 tincipal and 
awe 6% INTEREST 
M Guaranteed 
1d on Send for Pamphlet 
ore THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 










Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


















6 06 10 Years’ Gold Bonds of the Republic of Cuba. 
Issued in Aid of the Late Revolution. 


reason i = ion of Cuba in its 
., and the necessities 


8. bonds. 
ee quotations and further culars, address 
WM. O MeDOWBLL, foo Room 408, 71 Broadway, New York. 


Toledo, St. Louis and Kansas 
City Railroad Co. 


REORGANIZATION. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the second instalment 
of the payment due on the Preferred and Common Stocks 
of the above-named Railroad Company, viz.: $5 per share 
on the Preferred Stock, and $3 per share on the Common 
Stock, is hereby called for payment at the Office of the 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 54 WALL 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY, ON OR BEFORE SEPTEM- 
BER 5TH, 1900. 

All holders of the Central Trust Company of New York 
certificates of deposit for such stocks are notified to pay the 
amount due under this call on or before the date mentioned 

The certificates must be presented at the time of payment 
so that amount paid may be endorsed theron. 

New York, Aug. 25th, 1900. 

FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, Chairman, 
WILLIAM A. READ, 
HENRY BUDGE, 
J. KENNEDY TOD, 
J. N. WALLACE, Secretary, 
54 Wall Street, New York. 


DIVIDENDS 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


30 Broad Street, New York. 
10th REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 


a August 22, 1900. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared the regular quar- 
AND ONE-HALF P. 





Committee. 





Checks » Fs be mai 
books of the Preferred Stock will close at 3 P.M. on 
the erty day of September, 1900, and reopen October 1, 1900. 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 





American Bicycle Company. 


m0 coupons due September ist, 1900, from American 

cle Company 5% g Fund Gold Debentures will be 

paid on on and After that date upon presentation at the office 
of Baring, Magoun & Co., 15 Wall St., New York. 


A. L. GARFORD, Treas. 
RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Notice of Dividend on Preferred Stock. 
The Directors have this wn th ape roe a Quarterly Dividend (No- 


yh of 134% on the Preferred k of this Company, out of the earn- 
ings, payab le on the 15th Lae A _aneeenes, to stockholders of 


on the 8th ae byd go 
The Transfer Boo be Ae Saturday, September at 


twelve o’clock M., and will reopen on September 17th, at 





o’clock A. M. 
Cheques will be wetted to registered holders 

ARING, MAGOUN & CO., Transfer Agent. 
August 29, 1900. : 





RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Notice of Dividend on Common Stock. 
he Directors have “ey day declared a Devens, (No 2) of ONE 


PER CENT. (1%) on the Common Stock of this Company, out of 
the earnings, die eth day on the 16th day of October, to stoc. ‘holders 
of record on of Octo 

The Transfer be closed Sati 


win urday, spbener 6th, at twelve 
o’clock M., ip reopen October 16th, at ten 0 Folock A. M. 
Cheques ‘will be mailed to registered holders. 


‘BARING, MAGOUN & CO., Transfer Agent. 
August 29, 1900. 
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INSURANCE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
at pede MASS. 


ceatdent. 

Y M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1900. $23,819,.937.17 
LIABILITIES 21,835,114.54 
SURPLUS 1,984,8232.63 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - + Boston, Mas. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - + $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES + 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 
* All forms of Life and Patoweees licies issued 
Cass distributions paid u policies. 
Every policy hus endo’ thereon the cash surrender and pa pels. 


up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 
sachusetts Statute. 


Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on application 
to the Company’s Office 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 
1900 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 
Capital Stock all cash $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve.. Wewrccccees 
Unsettied Losses and other ‘claims. 


Net Surplus 1,472,954 97 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900 $4,551,283 55 
JAMES NICHOLS President. 
R. R. STTLLMAN, Assistant Secretarv. 


the LIVERPOOL ana 


LONDON ana GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 
Statement of United States Branch, ist Jan., 1900: 
$9,4:37,328.29 
4,776,050.60 


4,651,277.69 
NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM 8T 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 





JOHN A. 














. M, ALLEN, President, 
- -- Vice-P 
: ‘Second Vice-P 


STATE MUTUAI 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1900. 


° $16,109,174 
LIABILITIES 14,518,776. 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,590,398. 


ay Surrender values stated in eve licy, and guaranteed | 
y the Massachusetts Non-Forfelture law.” 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 2:8 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance | 


Company 
PHI LADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth 
Annual Statement. 


Cash BERL, wc cvcsoccssccccceccosececccesscqccuswegessaves® 55 00,000 
Cash ox HOF Te re-insurance and all other claims.........-++ 1,731,50 
Surplus over all Liabilities ~ 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1900 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


The St. 





ASSETS. 











Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WI. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK. 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, President. 


A COMPANY FOR POLICY-HOLDERS. 


Before applying for Insurance elsewhere write for our Literature. 





GAINS DURING 1899. 





m Acne... Oe Se eee 158 Per cent. 
“Premium Income.....................000005 18% " 

© "T Oe SN eC re en ws ack eiaces 21% “ 

“ New Simin se es aie 58% ope 

“ Assurance in Force.....................00.. 15% ae 
“Reserve for Policy-holders.................. 2410 ” 
“Payments to Policy-holders................. 15 
New Assurance Written...... SCR He ae $47,859,893 
Total Assurance in Force....................... 107,040,100 


Amount Added to Reserve for Policy-holders.... 487,408 
Paid to Policy-holders since Incorporation, over 17,000,000 
Death Losses, Due and Unpaid.................. NONE. 





HOME OFFICE, : 5 , 346 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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That Which Is Right Is Expected. 


That which is right isnormal. Pessimists may 
not believe this, but it is none the less a fact. 
Anything that is wrong is abnormal, and as such 
on discovery it attracts immediate attention. 
Ten thousand families may live correct, virtuous 
and honorable lives for years and no especial 
notice will be taken of the fact, because theirs is 
the natural and proper existence. Let but a 
single. scandal, however, occur, and lo! it is 
blazoned to the world as a thing unusual and 
portentous, One crime will set a village, a city 
and sometimes a nation agog, simply because it 
is against the accepted, ordained order of things. 
Hundreds of railway trains speed daily to their 
destination in safety, and no one thinks anything 
about them ; but the accident or disaster is her- 
alded far and wide. Dozens of great steamers are 
breasting the waves of the ocean all the time, un- 
thought of by any save those who are immedi- 
ately interested in them or who have friends on 
board. But the disaster at sea is something to 
be published, talked of, shuddered at and de- 
plored. A deal of what is known as news is 
such only because it is a record of the abnormal 
and the unusual. It is necessarily so, for the 
right and the good is accepted as so common and 
usual as to be taken for granted and hence in a 
sense is uninteresting. 

Thousands of men die each year leaving their 
families in comfortable circumstances as a result 
of well placed life insurance, and no particular 
comment is occasioned. On the other hand, it 
is now growing to be the rule that ifa man who 
has had any sort of income at all passes away 

and leaves his family unprovided for and desti- 
tute, the fact that he was uninsured is promptly 
noticed and harshly criticised. It is another ex- 
ample of the truth already stated, that errors, 
whether of commission or omission, attract at- 
tention ; that wrong is abnormal and certain to 
focus observation and solicit unfavorable com- 
ment from all prudent men. 

Life Insurance has become so plain a duty 
that no man with a family dependent upon him 
for support can afford to ignore it, nor can he jus- 
tify its neglect to himself, to his family or to his 
friends. No man has a right to leave his family 
unprovided for if his health has at any time been 
such as to enable him to secure the protection of 
insurance, : 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York offers to every healthy man the best insur- 
ance that human ingenuity has yet devised, and 
it is offered at the lowest rates consistent with 






OFFICE oF THE bg 
ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 19) 


The , in conformity with the Charter of th 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs o 
the 8ist of December, 1899 : ‘ 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 









1896, to 3ist December 1899............... $3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

January, 1899..........ecceeceececeevcvene 967,555:24 
Total Marine Premiums........  .....seeee0 $4,133,975.63 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1899, to 81st December, 1899.........+++.. $3.305.179 38 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvage, etc.) $2,276,689 96 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses, $484,296.77 
The.Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of nae York Stock, 















$5,483,944.00 


si Trust Company..... 
Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at........26.cccecceesccceaccroe 


Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
pay losses under policies payable in 
75 COUNETICS.........cccccccercces vos 


Pe eer ee we sees eeetartesseets, ve 


147,790-55 
266,139.29 


$10,424,130.61 











Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 


next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and cal- 


celled. , 
A be tengo * coy per out. * declared on “y oy earned 
miums of the Com ‘or the year ending Decem- 
Cor, 1899, for which certificates be issued on and afte 
Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
ONSPORD AHA 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICE, 
LEANDER N. LOVELL, 

. H. H. MOO 










GUSTAV AMSINCK 
VE WN, 


RES 
DGE, 
A 

















Gusrav H. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM C. STURGES. R 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
E 
BINDERS ‘xpi, del 
at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


NN, 
DWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
HORACE GRAY, 


— 
° 















safety and wise business management. 


190 Fylton Street, New York. 
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THOROUGH INSPECTION 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS . . . 
. » » OR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY. 





ALSO AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE AND INJURY 
TO PERSONS BY 


Steam Boiler Explosions. 


J. M. ALLEN, = President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, F. B. ALLEN, 
Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 


J. B. PIERCE, L. B. BRAINARD, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Assistant Treasurer. 


—_ — 7 od i 
2 
QP PPPS 


RAANAA o ~ ~ peuwwue NA 


Principal Office, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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— 
Cooking 


all 


Science 




















have demonstrated in many carefully conducted tests that 


Libby’s Ectract of Beef 


stands first in culinary excellence and highest in nutritive value. 

During the past twelve years, Libby’s Extract of 
Beef has brightened the homes; nourished the sick; strength- 
ened the feeble; pleased the housewife; helped the cook and 
tickled the palate of the epicure in every civilized country on 
the globe. 

Libby’s Extract of Beef is not the common kind —it is 
never sold in bulk. It is the essence of Government inspected 
beef. Put up in hygienic cleanliness — carefully sealed in con- 


venient sized porcelain jars— it will keep indefinitely in any 
climate. ; 
Write for new edition ““How to Make Good Things to Eat.” It is interesting, 


instructive and tells of many new uses for Beef Extract. Sent free on request to any 
part of the world. : 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 








